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MUSIC AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY AND 
GROSVENOR GALLERY. 
Wuy is it, one asks, as the annual show of pictures at Bur- 
lington House or the Grosvenor Gallery comes round, why is 


it that our painters make so little use of the delightful subject | 
The artistic tem- | 
perament that seeks expression in form and colour is sensitive | 
to rhythmic measure and sweet sounds, and the boundary that | 
The | 
painter, therefore, might be expected to feel drawn towards | 
themes in which music and musicians give the leading motive. | 
Even apart from such sympathetic attraction there is inducc- | 
ment in the very visible and material means through which | 


matter offered to their hands by music ? 


divides the arts is covered by countless subtle affinities. 


music is made. A modern grand pianoforte, we may allow, 
wants a good deal of “management ” before it can be brought | 
under the conditions of beautiful pictorial treatment; it | 
presents intractable lines and unwieldy bulk, and is rather a | 
Jumbo among instruments. But not so the quaint spinet, or 
the older table virginal, or the tiny chamber organ and regal, | 
on all of which much dainty device of garniture has been dis- | 
posed in precious metals and woods, inlay, carving, and 
painting. -All that long family of “strings” and “ pipes,” 
such as were displayed in ancestral pomp at the loan 
exhibition of musical instruments in the Albert Hall last year, 
what a treasure of pictorial matter did they not suggest. A 
vision of St. Cecilia, with her attendant angel touched the keys 
of a certain beautiful little regal whenever we passed it, and 
the dear cherubs from Gian Hellini’s and Carpaccio’s pictures 
played many a time on their familiar lutes. Such a storehouse 
of suggestions as that collection of instruments, might have 
been expected to show results on the walls of this year’s 
picture galleries, to which we now turn. 

It must be observed at starting, that the artist may choose | 
a musical subject for three reasons. First he may paint from the | 
bric-a-brac point of view, and select curious or rich musical 
instruments as he would any other object for their form, colour, 
character ; in which case he will most likely make some odd 
mistakes in the constructive details, or mode of playing, as 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti did, who loved curious and beautiful | 
instruments, but painted them neither as a musician nor as a 
realist. Secondly, a painter may choose a musical subject | 
merely because the act of playing casts his figures into effective | 
attitudes ; thirdly, he may paint partly from both these reasons, | 
but his primary motive may be the suggestion of some spirit | 
in music itself which actuates the actors in his pictured story, | 
and through them touches the on-looker. The reader will | 
easily place the painters whose work is before us in one of 
these categories, 

In the salle d’honneur at the Royal Academy we find 
“Decoration in painting for a ceiling,” by Sir F. Leighton, 
P.R.A. (No. 164). Here music in the abstract is the professed 
theme. Ona golden ground in the central compartment are 
grouped the Muses, Melpomene, Mnemosyne, and Thalia, | 
heavily draped, graceful figures; above the seated and | 
musing Mnemosyne hover two winged sprites or genii, | 
exquisite little nude figures, of whom one bears a scroll and 
wings, the other holds the rude Greek lyre of desiccated 
tortoise-shell, called a chelys, On the the left are two figures | 
symbolic of poetic and impassioned music, a girl who crowns | 
herself with roses, and a winged Love who stoops to tune 
a lyre or kéthara of heavier and more ornate make, with 
horned uprights and a bridge to strain the strings, and a 
square base. Alas, that both lyres must be silent !—for Sir 
Frederick has left out the strings. Of course, the critic must 
presume that the omission 1s fer the reason that at the | 


distance of ceiling decoration the catgut or sinew thread | 
would not be visible. 
music 


In the right compartment we find 


personified the of revelry, embodied in a girl | 





who holds aloft and has just struck a tambourine, and a 
boy who flings out his lithe limbs rather beyond rhythmic 
grace, and lustily blows the déaulos, or Greek dual pipes, 
which are here connected bya little bridge. Is it hyper- 
criticism to remark that the modern double-bladdered and 
be-ribboned tambourine with jingles in it, is hardly synchronous 
with the classic double flute? In the same room we find two 
more musical pictures. Mr. Pettie, R.A , has pointed a moral, 
and painted a picture called “ The Musician” (No. 189). A 
consumptive genius—probably, from the pages of manuscript 
on his knee, a composer, who must die ere his message is 
delivered—sinks dejectedly back in his chair. The back- 
ground is filled by an old-fashioned organ with single key- 
board and eight stops, and against it leansa violoncello. The 
old story of “ those who never sing but die with all the music in 
them,” is touchingly told, and offers amerds for unsatisfactory 
colour and quality of workmanship. Mr. Orchardson has 


| made a charming little picture (No. 196) out of a lady in a 


pale dress of the Empire, standing beside a splendid piano of 
the period, in red wood case with ormolu mountings, sup- 
ported by bronze figures bearing globes on their shoulders, and 
painted on the under side of the lid. “A Tender Chord” 
gives a suggestive title, borne out by the expression of the 
girl as she holds a music book and closes the desk of the 
piano. In Room XI-is (No. 1093)agrand piano of modern make, 
round and at which Mr. Fantin has gravely grouped a cluster 
of well-known musicians of the day. It is not given to many 


_ artists to make so fine a picture out of such austerely treated 


portraiture, Yet another instrument of the familiar type we find 
in Mr. Dicksee’s sentimental “ Memories * (No. 374). This is 
a “cottage piano,” at which a pretty girl plays and sings, 


| raising sad thoughts in the widowed lady and her child who 


listen. The old-fashioned furniture, low-ceiled, dusky room 
and quiet garden seen through the window, are all in keeping 


| with the musical motive. 


A more ambitious theme we encounter in Gallery VIIT., 
under the title “ Inspiration” (No. 716), by Mr. E. H. Blash- 
field. The painter himself has seemingly been inspired 
second or third hand by Vivarini or Marziale, or the modern 
Feuerbach, when he represented this female figure, enthroned 
within a splendid niche, rich with carving of the Renaissance, 
marbles and gold; she holds (rather clumsily) a seven-stringed 
lute with a wry neck, and pauses in her music making to 
listen to an apparition of the French angelic order, who 
hovers over her in a puff of white cloud and plays a rather 
nondescript dulcimer. It has one bridge, and we do not see 


| the tuning-pegs; but it is a pretty pattern, and probably 


taken from an Italian model of the 18th century. This is a 
very showy picture altogether, and the inspiring music of the 
vision has probably a good deal of the “ celestial triplet ” noted 
lately in these columns. We must pass over various pictures 
in which a violin plays its accustomed réle, and refuse to 
acknowledge the poetic accuracy of Mrs. Merritt's “Saint 
Cecilia” (134). But we call the visitor’s attention to Mr. 
Grier’s nice little version of “An Amateur ” (No. 333), finger- 


' ing one lute, while others lie on table and couch near him, 
_ together with a very large specimen (where did he get it ?) of 


the lyre guitar, such as were made during the classic rage of 
the early eighteenth century in France and England. 

Now we give a parting glance at Mr. Logsdail’s delightful 
“ Al Fresco” water party of Venetian working folk (No. 1047), 
and leave the Academy with the echo ringing in our ears of 
the tenor love-song which we know that swart fellow beside the 
tawny haired girl is singing, with accompaniment on an old 
accordion which the painter has not given him elbow-room to 
inflate properly ! 

In the Grosvenor Gallery we do not find many musical 
notes. Mr. Watts gives us an allegory of “ Hope” crouched 
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upon our dark world, listening blindfold to such sound as she 
can bring out of the one string left of all that once drew music 
from her simple lyre. Even this string looks too badly 
strung to last. Alas for Hope! On the lap of the mystic 
figure in “The Soul’s Prism,” by the same painter, lies an 
instrument which Mr. Crane in his explanatory verse calls a 
“horn.” It looks like a child’s trumpet, and may be con- 
sidered a very unassuming type of instrument. 

In the East Room we look up to Evelyn Pickering’s 
thoughtful and elaborated vision of “The Dawn,” after the 
quasi-Florentine mannerism which she has adopted. Here 
we see three angels, heralds of the morn, in glittering raiment, 
standing upon clouds, and blowing downwards through long, 
and straight, bell-mouthed trumpets, of a pattern that we take 
to be meant for the Chatzozerah of the Hebrews, which was a 
long trumpet, sometimes made of silver, and is figured on the 
sculptured relief within the Arch of Titus. These heralding 
angels are so heavily fledged with huge crimson wings, 
variously arranged, that the question is suggested what, from 
a constructional, not to say ornithological point of view, would 
a winged creature of human form do with its wings when 
pushing out the breath to blow a trumpet at full lung-power ? 
If any of our painters have the intention of depicting an 
angelic orchestra, here is a point in these days of realistic 
truth, worth consideration. 





THE OPERA “GUILLEM THE TROUBADOR.” 
(Continued from page 293.) 


Havinc stated the facts, much interspersed with fiction as they are, 
of Guillem’s life, it now behoves us to inquire how the author has re- 
shaped the ancient tale for the purposes of the modern stage. The 
first difficulty which met him was, of course, the ghastly incident 
which forms the conclusion of that tale. It was obviously impossible 
to bring the heart of the lover “‘devilled, @ pebrada,” or prepared on 
any other culinary principle before the spectator’s vision, while 
at the same time the presence of some such symbol, and the 
beautiful words uttered by Margarida in connection with it, were 
absolutely essential. ‘This is how the author has_ proceeded: 
In the vintage scene of the first act a vintage is mentioned for 
which the reader is advised to enquire at his wine merchant’s. 
It is of the claret kind, and is named “ blood of the poet ”—“ Sanh 
del trobader.” It is this wine which Margarida drinks just before the 
body of her murdered lover is brought in; and the sweetness of 
which she declines to have effaced by any baser food. Whether the 
jealous husband mixed a few drops of the real blood of the poet with 
the wine, or whether he also merely speaks in a symbolic sense, 
the spectator may decide for himself in accordance with his realistic 
or idealistic tendencies. In other respects also the characters and the 
incidents of the tale are greatly modified. Following other and older 
accounts than that previously quoted, the author makes Guillem an 
independent knight and not a retainer of Count Raimon, thus freeing 
him at least from the charge of ingratitude and disloyalty. It 
is further Azalais, and not Guillem, who invents the story of 
a secret amour between herself and the troubadour so as to save 
her sister’s life and honour. If the poet’s guilt is thus alleviated, 
Margarida’s character also appears in a.somewhat more favourable 
light than in the story. She has been married to an unknown 
husband, French fashion, almost as a child, and she cannot love a 
man cruel and cold, and regarding her as his chattel. Nevertheless, 
she does not yield to her passion all at once, much less does she 
make the first advances to a timid lover. It is only after her inmost 
soul has been roused by jealousy, that she reveals in soliloquy the 
secret of her love, and is overheard by its object. For all that it 
is by no means the author’s wish to glorify or condone the 
conduct of Guillem and Margarida, and he accordingly metes out 
to them a kind of poetic justice with which even the sternest 
moralist will be satisfied. Dealing with the period of the Trou- 
badours it would have been a gross violation of artistic and of 
historic truth to make Guillem’s beloved an unmarried girl and 


e 











wind up with the wedding peal expected in the third volume 
of an English novel. The biographies of about 350 troubadours 
are more or less known, and in each of them three love affairs on the 
average are mentioned, at a moderate computation. Yet a young 
girl does not appear as the heroine of a single one of these. It will 
be seen that five or six centuries have made very little difference in 
French fiction, and as far as fiction may be called the mirror of reality 
in French life. Before concluding this .part of the subject it is 
necessary to mention one or two situations for which the author 
humbly confesses himself indebted to very great models indeed. The 
masque in the first act, in which the peasants do their best, while the 
‘swells ” look on and make fun of them, has been obviously suggested 
by the Midsummer Nights Dream, and the opening scene of the 
second act, showing the lovers reading in a book and interrupting 
their reading at a certain moment :— 
Quando leggemmo il disiato riso 
Esser baciato da cotanto amante, 

is an accurate reproduction of the love-scene between Francesca da 
Rimini and Paolo Malatesta, in Dante’s Znferno, which, in the author’s 
opinion (face M. Ambroise Thomas), has never yet found its adequate 
musical embodiment. ‘The book from which they are reading the lost 
epic, Launcelot and Guinevere, by Armand Daniel, is moreover the 
same which, according to some commentators proved fatal to Dante’s 
lovers. While confessing his indebtedness in these respects, the 
author must repudiate any charge of plagiarism with regard to the 
situation in the third act, which, to the superficial observer, will 
appear similar to the great love duet in Zristan and Isolde. The 
likeness is attributable merely to the fact that both incidents are 
derived from the same source. The situation of a friend, male or 
female, watching over the safety of two lovers is so common in 
medizval literature that a special kind of song with a special 
kind of name was invented for the purpose. In medizval German 
these songs were called Wiachterlieder, and Wolfram von Eschen- 
bach, the same who appears in the opera Zannhduser, has written 
some of the finest of these songs; in Provencal they were called 
Albas, from Alba, the dawn, The song of Brangaene, in Z7ist¢an, 
is an excellent imitation of a Wachterlied. The song of Azalais 
in the present opera is, with the exception of the last stanza, a literal 
translation of a Provengal Alba. 

It remains briefly to sum up the argument of the drama before the 
music which it has inspired is considered :—Margarida, the wife of 
Count Raimon, a great Provencal noble, has before the beginning of 
the opera, met Guillem de Cabestanh, a famous troubadour, and 
has been inspired by his songs with a half-confessed feeling of love. 
When Guillem follows her to her husband’s court, she gives a sudden 
start which rouses the suspicion of Count Raimon. A vintage feast 
is going forward, and the peasants present Margarida with a grape of 
the wine called “blood of the poet” —‘“ Sanh del trobador.” 
Requested to sing a song in praise of wine, Guillem introduces a 
passionate address to the “ priceless pearl” of his heart—Margarida 
in Provencal meaning “pearl.” When carried away by the passion 
of his own words he kneels before Margarida, her sister, Azalais, 
betrothed to Count Robert, another great noble, stands close by her 
side, so that it appears doubtful for whom the poet’s homage is in- 
tended. In the second act, a hunt has been arranged by Count 
Raimon, who is anxious to discover the secret of Guillem’s love. He 
asks the troubadour to meet him in the wood, and places a 
retainer in hiding, commanding him to pierce Guillem’s heart 
with an arrow from his crossbow at the moment when he (Count 
Raimon) breaks a branch from an overhanging tree. Guillem meeting 
him declines to reveal the name of his beloved, and Raimon is about 
to break the branch from the tree, when Margarida, who has over- 
heard the conversation steps forward and holds his hand.  <Aaalais, 
who enters at the same moment, avows a guilty passion for Guillem 
to save her sister’s life. Raimon baffled, but not convinced, pro- 
poses a visit to the Count Robert’s Castle Liet, there to watch the 
further development of the intrigue. The scene of the third act is 
laid at Castle Liet. Margarida, stung by her sister’s and her lover's 
apparent faithlessness, expresses her sorrow in a soliloquy, but is over- 
heard by Guillem, who stands under her balcony, hidden by the 
darkness of the night. He explains the secret and the speedy recon- 
ciliation of the lovers ensues. The next morning Count. Raimon 
and Count Robert meet, and the former taunts the latter with th¢ 
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passion of his betrothed for Guillem. Robert does not believe in 
any such passion, the word Margarida—pearl—in the poet’s song, 
having long ago revealed to him the true state of the case. 
At the same time, being of a careless and impulsive disposition, 
he is quite willing to act upon Raimon’s suggestion, and to 
punish Guillem for a wrong inflicted upon either of them, As he 
and the troubadour engage in single combat, Count Raimon rushes 
up the steps leading to Margarida’s room and calls out, “ Help, help ; 
they kill our poet,” and then hides himself to watch the issue. 
Margarida throws herself between the combatants and avows her 
love. Henceforth the fate of the lovers is sealed. In the last act 
Guillem is taking leave of Margarida before setting out on a hunting 
tour to which Count Robert has invited him, so as to lull Raimon’s 
suspicion. ‘The lovers do not know that they have been discovered, 
but their hearts are filled with evil forebodings. As Guillem 
disappears, Count Raimon enters and pledges the health of 
the absent poet in a goblet of the wine called Sanh del trobador. 
From his manner and from the hints he throws out, Margarida 
knows that her lover is killed. Looking at the goblet, she sees the 
scene of his murder as in a vision, and taunts the assassin with it. 
At the same moment a procession of hunters bring in a bier covered 
with a black cloak. Raimon, throwing back the cloak and discover- 
ing Guillem’s body, exclaims, “ Behold the poet whose blood in guise 
of wine you have drunk to-night.” Margarida replies— 
“ No meat or earthly drinks shall touch these lips, 
Nor take from them the sweetness which the blood 
Of Guillem there has left ;” 


and before anyone can prevent her she throws herself from a window 
into the depth below. 
(To be continued.) 





‘Reviews. 


PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 


One of the most interesting novelties in the way of French music 
is the Fantasia on the Russian National Hymn, written by Gounod, 
and performed with great success on the pedal-piano by Mdme. Lucie 
Palicot, at the concert given at the Chatelet on Good Friday last, 
under M. Colonne’s direction. ‘The work, originally written for 
pedal-piano and orchestra, has just been published by Leduc in the 
following forms : For pedal piano and orchestra, pedal piano and an 
accompanying piano, two pianos, piano and harmonium, and piano 
alone. The first, second, and third of these, proceed from 
the pen of the composer; the arrangement in which the har- 
monium takes part is the work of M. Guilmant, and that for piano 
solo, is by M. G. Pierné. In its original form, the fantasia opens 
with nine bars of prefatory matter, built on the principal theme ; to 
this succeeds a plain setting forth of the hymn by the solo instrument. 
Each strain is repeated and adorned on its second appearance with 
figures of no small difficulty for the pedals. A short modulation 
into the dominant leads by means of an elaborate passage on a pedal 
C, to the announcement of a new theme, given out in the pedal part 
in the manner of some of Bach’s organ toccatas, and generating a 
section of some extent and of very considerable difficulty, but without 
any reference to the hymn appearing in the solo part ; in the accom- 
paniment its presence is felt almost throughout, but the piano only 
regains the theme shortly before the close of the work. ‘The har- 
monic structure of the composition is of the slightest and most 
obvious kind ; the feeling of the original key is retained from begin-- 
ning to end, just as clearly as it would have been in Handel’s time. 
There is no lack of interest on account of this absence of tonal 
variety, but the interest is of a different kind from that to which our 
cars are now-a-days accustomed, and this is the more remarkable 
since the composer’s later works cannot be reproached with too 
simple a plan of harmonic structure. Of all the arrangements of the 
work, that for two pianos is likely to find widest acceptance, since the 
author has made a very even division of the difficulties with which 
the solo part in the original abounds, and the result is very happy. 
‘The arrangement for piano and harmonium is cleverly managed, but 


























the pedal-part of the original is scarcely adequately represented, 
while the arrangement for piano alone is so difficult as to be quite 
impracticable. 

A “Menuet Impromptu” by W. H. Harper (Joseph Williams), 
shews a considerable feeling for melody, and the trio is well contrasted 
with the principal subject, but anything less deserving the name of 
“Impromptu ” we do not remember to have ever heard; it is laid 
out with a regularity rivalling that of a Dutch Garden, on the most 
conventional lines, and without a trace of unpreparedness from 
beginning to end. It is not at all difficult, and there is no reason 
why it should not succeed. 

The same publisher sends an album of short classical pieces, 
arranged and edited by William Smallwood. As this book is evi- 
dently intended to serve an educational purpose, it is a great pity that 
so little information is vouchsafed concerning the composers of the 
pieces, or the sources from which those pieces are derived. No in- 
formation at all, however, is better than such as is only calculated to 
mislead, and we are sorry to say that the selection now before us 
contains some glaring inaccuracies in this respect. As usual in such 
cases, Beethoven is the worst sufferer from this kind of error. Not 
only do we find the first of the “Six Minuets,” appearing as “ Waltz 
in C,” and the first thirty bars or so, of the Andante in F figuring 
as the whole of that work, but there appears an Aria in A witha 
single variation, which is airily ascribed to “ Mozart and Beethoven.” 
This turns out to be nothing else than the air “Quanto é bello” 
from Paisiello’s Molinara, with the second of the nine variations 
Beethoven wrote, attached to it. Mozart, it need hardly be said, is 
entirely guiltless in the matter. It may not be thought worth while 
to lay stress on such mistakes as these, but we are convinced that it 
is just this sort of “Classical selection” that has already done so 
much to retard the progress of musical knowledge in England. For 
the rest, there are some interesting pieces in the volume, and nearly 
all are fingered with great care. 

After the excellent work done by Mr. Erskine Allon, we were not 
agreeably surprised to see his name on the gaudy title-page of a 
waltz evidently intended for ball-room purposes (witness the note as 
to the prices of “septet” arrangement on the outside), but we were 
glad to find that the “ Elaine Waltz” (London Publishing Co.) will 
be applied to terpsichorean uses only with great difficulty, and at the 
sacrifice of some of the composer’s best effects. Whether he intends 
it or not, it is quite certain that Mr. Allon has written what the 
Germans call a “ Kunstwalzer ;” that is to say, a waltz that is only 
meant to be played, not’danced to. A very good introduction leads 
into the first number, which is not of any great interest until the 
second part, a graceful section marked scherzando, is reached. It is 
curious that the same thing may be said of all the numbers, except, 
indeed, the fourth, which starts as well as ends in an excellent 
manner. 


SONGS. 


Two songs by Leslie Mayne are sent by Mr. Joseph Williams. 
The promise given by the excellent choice of words is fulfilled in the 
music to which they are set. he first, “When Delia on the plain 
appears,” is very effectively written, but it would be better if the tirae- 
signature did not change in the middle ; the six-eight time there 
adopted lends itself with difficulty to the words, and there is no 
compensating advantage. The second, a setting of Heywood’s 
“ Pack, clouds, away,” is admirable in its way; it is full of energy 
and brightness, and the words have been carefully considered. 

“Too soon,” by Frederic Rivenhall (same publisher), conforms 
to a very commonplace type of sentimental song and presents no 
features calling for remark. “Mine,” by the same composer, is a 
good deal better ; it is melodious though not strikingly original, and 
its two divisions are well contrasted. “I arise to fall before thee,” 
by H. W. Thatcher (same publisher), is set to some capital words 
from Bailey’s “ Festus,” and has a very true feeling of passion in it, 
though some of the progressions shew inexperience. 

“Come back,” by H. Martyn Van Lennep (Weekes & Co.), is a 
sympathetic setting of some graceful words by Mrs. Sacheverell Coke ; 
its simplicity and absence of affectation should make it successful. 

The same publishers send a most surprising performance, in the 
shape of an aria for tenor, entitled “ For thee, O England !” allotted 
to the character of Sir Francis Drake in “the new grand opera, Zhe 
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Armada,” the words and music of which are by J. Giovan Fosbroke. 
As far as we can judge of the merits of the “new grand opera,” which, 
we presume, has no connection with the more celebrated tragedy on 
the same subject by Mr. Puff, it would seem that a ¢enore robusto is 
required for the part of Sir Francis Drake—-a necessity which has no 
doubt caused the strange delay in the production of the work at 
Drury Lane. The orchestral treatment would seem to be of the 
simplest order, in all parts except that of the double basses ; the right 
hand, in the piano arrangement, cleaves steadfastly to the melody of 
the voice part, while the left careers up and down in passages and 
arpeggios of immense difficulty, even on the piano. Tor a few bars 
in the middle of the song the difficult passages are transferred to the 
right hand, but this is evidently uncongenial to the composer, who 
speedily returns to the original arrangement. ‘The greatest surprise 
of all is reserved for the very end, for in a foot-note we learn that 
“Shortly will be issued, in Periodical Publication, the ‘Thirty Over- 
tures from the above Composer’s Opera, and Dramas, together with 
Vocal Pieces from the same.” Can it be that the composer for whom 
we have waited so long has arisen among us, with thirty operas and 
dramas complete, like Pallas Athene from the head of Zeus? If it 
turns out to be so, we beg to suggest to the National Society of Pro- 
fessional Musicians that they should encourage native talent by 
engaging all the theatres in London—there must be just about thirty 
—and produce one of Mr. J. Giovan Fosbroke’s operas and dramas at 
each. But before that wished-for day arrives, it may be as well to 
apprise the composer that he has not yet mastered the elements of 
musical composition, and that his poetry must be looked to. 

“The Broken Tryst,” by A. J. Virtue (W. Reeves), is apparently 
written by a person of some musical taste, but the misprints render the 
deciphering of the song a work of such difficulty that few will be found 
to attempt it. 


WITH LISZT. 
From Miss Fay’s Music-Study in Germany. 
(Continued from page 294.) 
‘Tausig resembled Liszt more in that subtlety which Liszt has, and 


x * | 
consequently he was a better Chopin player than anybody else except | 


Liszt. I shall never forget his playing of Chopin’s great Ballade in G 
minor the very first time I heard him in a concert. It is a divine 
composition, and his rendering of it was not only all warmth and 
fervour ; it was also so wonderfully poetic that it fairly cast a spell 


upon the audience, and a minute or two went by before they could | 
It was like a dream of beauty suspended in the | 


begin to applaud. 
air before you—floating there—and you didn’t want to disturb it. 


Tausig had an intense love for Chopin, and always wished he could | 
I think that he had more virtuosity, and yet more | 


have known him. 
delicacy of feeling, than either Rubinstein or Biilow. 
perfection, and above all his touch, were above anything. 
in Chopin, he was cold, at least in the concert room. 


His finish, 


that was not the case. Unfortunately, I had studied so little at that 
time, that I don’t feel as if I were competent to judge him. 
Liszt's favourite, and Liszt said, “ He will be the inheritor of my 


playing ;” but I doubt if this would have been, for the winter before | 


‘Tausig died, Kullak remarked to me that his playing became more 


and more “dry” every year, probably on account of his morbid | 
aversion to Spectakel as he called it ; whereas Liszt gives the reins to | 
_ and tentative turn, and could only have been the product of the 


the emotions always. 


When I was in Weimar I heard a great deal about Tausig’s | 


escapades when he was studying there as a boy. “Ihey say he was 
awfully wild and reckless at that time, and Liszt paid his debts over 
and over again, Sometimes in aristocratic parties, when Liszt did 
not feel like playing himself, he would tell ‘Tausig to play, and perhaps 
Tausig would not feel like it, either. 


to the piano and pretend he was going to play, and strike the first 


chords with such a crash that three or four strings would snap almost | 
| deep and irreparable loss. 
| he certainly possessed the power of putting an entirely new face on 


immediately, and then, of course, the piano was used up for the evening. 

Tausig’s father once procured him a splendid grand piano from 
Leipsic, and shortly after, Tausig whittled off the corners of all the 
keys, so as to make them more difficult to strike, and his father had 





3ut, except | 
In the Con- | 
servatory he was a very passionate player ; but, somehow, in public | 


He was 


“oul He had the most enormous | 
strength in his fingers though his hands were small, and he would go | 


to pay a large sum to have them repaired. Another time he was 
presented with a set of chess-men, and the next day some one on 
visiting him observed the pieces all lying about the floor. “Why, 
Tausig, what has happened to your chessmen?” ‘Oh, I wanted to 
see if they were easily broken, so I knocked up the board.” He 
seemed to be possessed with a spirit of destruction. Gottschal told 
me that one time when Tausig was “hard up” for money, he sold 
the score of Liszt’s aust for five thalers to a servant, along with a 
great pile of his own notes. The servant disposed of them to some 
waste-paper man, and Gottschal, accidentally hearing of it, went to 
the man and purchased them. Then he went to Liszt to tell him 
that he had the score. As it happened the publisher had written for 
it that very day, and Liszt was turning the house upside down, and 
looking for it everywhere. 

At that time he was living in an immense house on a hill here 
that they called the Altenburg. Liszt occupied the first floor, a 
princely friend the second, and the top storey was one grand ballroom 
in which were generally nine grand pianos standing. ‘They used to 
give the most magnificent entertainments, and Liszt spent thirty 
thousand thalers a year. He lived like a prince in those days—very 
different from his present simplicity. Well, he was in an awful state 
of mind because his score was nowhere to be found. ‘“ A whole 
year’s labour lost !” he cried, and he was in such a rage that when 
Gottschal asked him for the third time what he was looking for, he 
turned and stamped his foot at him and said, “ You confounded 
fellow, can’t you leave me in peace, and not torment me with your 
stupid questions ?” Gottschal knew perfectly well what was wanting, 
but he wished to have alittle fun out of the matter. At last he took 
pity on Liszt, and said, “ Herr Doctor, 7 know what you’ve lost. It 
is the score to your Faust.” “Oh,” said Liszt, changing his tone 
immediately,.“‘do you know anything of it?” “Of course I do,” 
said Gottschal, and proceeded to unfold Master ‘Tausig’s performance, 
and how he had rescued the precious music. Liszt was transported 
with joy that it was found, and called upstairs, ‘‘ Carolina, Carolina, 
we're saved! Gottschal has rescued us ;” and then Gottschal said 
that Liszt embraced him in his transport, and could not say or do 
enough to make up for his having been so rude to him. Well you 
would have supposed that it was now all up with Master Tausig, but 
not at all. A few days afterwards it was ‘Tausig’s birthday, and 
Carolina took Gottschal aside, and begged him to drop the subject 
of the note stealing, for Liszt doted so on his Carl that he wished to 
forget it. Sure enough, [Liszt kissed Carl and congratulated him on his 
birthday, and consoled himself with his same old observation, “You'll 
either turn out a great blockhead, my little Carl, or a great master.” 

‘Tausig had a great ambition to be a composer, and in his early 
youth he published a number of compositions. Later on he became 
intensely critical of his own work, and finally bought up all the copies 
he could lay hands on and burnt them ! ‘This is entirely characteristic 
of his sense of perfection, which was extreme, and may serve as an 
example to young composers who are ambitious of saying something 
in music, when very often they have nothing to say! Indeed, I am 
often amazed at the temerity with which men will rush into print, quite 
oblivious of the fact that it requires enormous talent to produce evena 
short piece of music that is worth anything. Only a genius can do it. 

‘Tausig, in my opinion, dd possess exceptional genius in composi- 
tion, though he left but few works behind him to attest it. Promi- 
nent among these are his unique arrangements of three of Strauss’s 
Waltzes. He had a passion for philosophy, and was deeply read in 
Kant and Hegel. These “arrangements ” betray his metaphysical 


highest mental force and culture. Calling the waltz itself the warp of 
the composition, then through its simple threads we find darting back- 
wards and forwards a subtle, complicated and tragic mind, anexquisitely 
refined and delicate sentiment, and a figuante, aerial fancy, until 
finally is wrought a brilliant and bewildering transcription—trans- 
figuration rather—of endless fascination and tantalizing beauty, which 
no one but a virtuoso can play and no one but a connoisseur can com- 
prehend. Ina peculiar manner his music leaves a stamp upon the 
heart, and to those who can appreciate it, Tausig, as a composer, is a 
If he had not original ideas of his own, 


those of others. 
[THE END. ] 
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THE MEMORIAL TO SIR JOHN GOSS. 


The memorial to the late Sir John Goss in the crypt of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral was unveiled on Monday afternoon, when the following music 
by Goss was performed : Psalms. for the day to chants in E and A flat ; 
the “ Magnificat” and “ Nunc Dimittis” was sung to his service in E ; 
the anthem was “ Praise the Lord, O my soul.” After the unveiling, the 
subscribers met in the Chapter House, to receive the report of the 
executive committee, and pass the accounts. A sum of £330 has been 
received, and it has been proposed that the surplus of the amount 
subscribed shall be devoted to the augmentation of the scholarship 
founded at the Royal Academy of Music in honour of Sir John Goss on 
his retirement from his official duties in 1875. 

The monument has been designed by Mr. J. Belcher, F.I.B.A. It is 
of a classic character, the principal material employed being alabaster, 
and variety is obtained by the use of white and black marbles. The 
chief feature of the monument is an exquisite piece of carving in Carrara 
from the chisel of Mr. Hamo Thornycroft, A.R.A., representing five 
choristers with music books engaged in singing while walking in 
procession. The delicate contour of the figures, the arrangement of their 
surplices, and the artistic conception of the whole work is indeed 
admirable. In the background is seen the lower portion of some pipes 
in front of an organ. The carving is in low relief. Below this panel in 
music notation is the opening phrase from Goss’s anthem, “ If we believe 
that Jesus died,” and beneath this the inscription—‘‘ In remembrance of 
Sir John Goss, Knt., Mus. Doc. Cantab., composer to her Majesty’s 
Chapel Royal, and for thirty-four years Organist and Vicar Choral of 
this cathedral. Born December 27, 1800; died May 10, 1880. His 
genius and skill are shown in the various compositions with which he has 
enriched the music of the Church. His virtues and kindness of heart 
endeared him to his pupils and friends, who have erected this monument 
in token of their admiration and esteem.” Two black marble pillars, 
polished, support a moulded pediment ; in the centre of this is a dove in 
alabaster, standing on a globe, symbolizing the Holy Spirit presiding 
over the Service of Song in the panel below. The base of the monument 
is richly carved with floral arabesques intertwining with a lyre, a cast of 
which is shown at this year’s exhibition of the Royal Academy, The 
monument is fixed on a pier in the crypt, facing one of the south windows, 
and close to the memorials to Landseer and Bishop Claughton. 


Occasional Hotes. 


——— 


The latest term for sending in competitions for our Prize 
Song will be next Saturday, May 22. Mr. Edward Dann- 
reuther, Mr, William Shakespeare, and the Editor of this 
journal have consented to act as judges. 

Like the Colonial Exhibition the Liverpool Show which 
the Queen opened on Tuesday, was graced by a piece of 
official music, being this time an overture instead of an ode. 
With a courtier-like tact, of which Sir Arthur Sullivan 
himself might be proud, Mr. Cowen had selected for his chief 
theme a chorale composed by the late Prince Consort. So 
much was the Queen charmed by the compliment and by the 
music, that after the performance she beckoned to the com- 
poser who acted also as conductor, to approach her. It was 
noticed that Her Majesty communicated with Sir Henry 
Ponsonby, who in turn spoke to General Gardiner, This 
officer proceeded in front of the throne, and drawing his 
sword from its scabbard, he handed the weapon to the Queen, 
before whom the composer bent the knee, and with General 
Gardiner’s sword, Her Majesty dubbed him a knight. Loud 
cheers rent the welkin, or at least the ceiling of the Exhibi- 
tion, as Sir Frederick H. Cowen arose. P.S.—On reference 
to the Court Circular, we find that it was Mr. David Radcliffe, 
Mayor of Liverpool, and not Mr. F. H. Cowen who was 
knighted on Tuesday. 


The subject of music between the acts of plays is one 
which deserves more detailed criticism than can at present be 
given to it, but in the meantime, the extraordinary selection 
provided for the friends of the Shelley Society at last week’s 
performance of The Cenci must not pass unnoticed. In 
the matter of inappropriateness, it would be difficult to match 











it anywhere. The jovial Masaniello overture is, of course, 
an admirable preparation for the grimmest tragedy ever 
written ; and that a scene in which Lucrezia, the mother of 
Beatrice, has a part of some importance, should be prefaced 
by a selection from Lucresia Borgia was almost inevitable, 
though anything less alike than the characters of the two 
Lucrezias it would be impossible to imagine. But that the 
central scene of the monstrous catastrophe should be ushered 
in by the strains of “The Lost Chord,” given out on the 
cornet-a-pistons with a blatant expressiveness worthy of the 
exterior of a publichouse, argues a fatuity that is simply 
phenomenal. After this it was no surprise when the “ Coro- 
nation March” from the Prophéte, preceded the final scene, in 
which the heroine gocs to her death. About a little tune to 
which Miss Alma Murray sang the song in the last act, all 
that can be said is that it was apparently in a minor key, and 
certainly unaccompanied. 





We are not apt to give the Parisians much credit for 
knowing the obscurer works of Bach, and Paris is not 
exactly the place whither the earnest student of that master’s 
works would turn his steps in the hope of hearing the un- 
familiar church cantatas. The production, therefore of the 
lovely song, “Lass uns, O héchster Gott,” from the New- 
year’s cantata, /esu, nun set gepreiset, at onc of M. Guilmant’s 
organ concerts in the Trocadero deserves mention, the more 
so that it was done with the proper orchestration, viz., three 
oboes, organ, and basses, instead of with all the strings, as 
would inevitably have been the case in England. Madlle, 
Lépine sang it with very great artistic feeling, and it was 
enthusiastically received. It was, of course, sung in French, 
under the title, “ Bénis, Seigneur, la fin de cette année.” 


Good news for the amateur! We have been asked 
to give publicity to the following announcement. “The 


Novelty Theatre, which has recently undergone con- 
siderable alterations, will shortly be opened under the 


direction of Messrs. L. and H. Nathan, with a view to the 
house being devoted in the future exclusively to amateur 
dramatic performances, representations of tableaux, &c. The 
long-felt want of a properly constructed and appointed 
theatre for the purpose of amateur performances, has at 
length been supplied by the adoption of this scheme, which 
is further favoured by the fact that no higher price is to be 
charged for the hire of the theatre than is usually made in the 
case of ordinary public halls and assembly rooms, while the 
accommodation is necessarily of a far better description. The 
movement has already received the support of many leading 
amateur actors and clubs, and the inaugural performance, par- 
ticulars of which will be duly announced, will consist of an 
original play -by Sir Charles Young, to be produced under the 
personal superintendence of the author.” Messrs. Nathan do 
not mention, but we presume they do not draw the line at, 
music. 


We have received a copy of Mr. J. D. Brown’s “ Bio- 
graphical Dictionary of Musicians,” published at Glasgow. It 
is a stately volume disfigured unfortunately by a goodly 
number of misprints and mistakes. The author’s opinions on 
zsthetical questions—few of which are luckily vouchsafed— 
should be accepted with special caution. We may return to 
the subject. 


Mr. Corder is engaged upon an opera for Mr. Carl Rosa’s 
company. The subject is Norwegian, and the composer will 
be his own librettist—a combination unprecedented, as far as 
we are aware, in the annals of English opera. 
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ICHTER CONCERTS.—ST. JAMES’S HALL.—The Third 
Concert of the Season will take place on Monday, May 17, 1886, at Eight 
o'clock. 

PROGRAMME :—Overture, ‘‘ Les Francs Juges ” (Berlioz) : Choruses and Inci- 
dental Music to Zhe Eumenides of A‘schylus, Op. 23 (Stanford), First time in 
London (The Chorus on this occasion will consist of Members of the Cambridge 
University Musical Society, who will sing in the original Greek language), 
a. Overture; 4. Intermezzo, leading to c. Chorus I.; d, Entr’Act; e. Two 
Choruses; 4. Entr’Act; g. A Chorus in Two Verses; 4. Final March and 
Chorus: Prelude, Adagio, and Gavotte for String-Orchestra (J. S. Bach: : Sym- 
phony in A, No. 7 (Beethoven). 


Sofa Stalls, 15/- Stalls or Balcony Stalls, 10,6. Balcony (Unreserved), 5/- 
Area or Gallery, 2/5. 


CARASATE’S CONCERTS.—ST. JAMES’S HALL.—The 
Third Grand Orchestral Concert will take place TO-DAY, at Three o'clock. 
PROGRAMME :—Poéme Symphonique, ‘‘ Les Préludes” (d’aprés Lamartine), 
(Liszt) ; Fantaisie Ecossaise (Max Bruch), Violin, Sefior Sarasate ; Suite ( Raff), 
Violin, Sefior Sarasate; Overture, ‘‘Struensee” (Meyerbeer); Le Chant du 
Rossignol iSarasate), Violin, Sefior Sarasate ; Turkish March, ‘‘ The Ruins of 
Athens” (Beethoven). 








Sofa Stalls, 10/6. Reserved Area, 5/- 
Area, 2/- Gallery, 1]- 


Tickets for the above Concerts may be obtained of— 
Messrs. CHAPPELL & Co., 50, New Bond Street, and 15, Poultry, E.C. ; 
Messrs. STANLEY Lucas, WEBER & Co., 84, New Bond Street ; 
Mr. Mircue.t, Royal Library, 33, Old Bond Street ; 
Mr. OLtivieER, 38, Old Bond Street ; 
Messrs. Lacon & OLuiER, 168, New Bond Street, W. ; 
Messrs. CRAMER & Co., 63, New Bond Street, W. ; 
Messrs. Scuott & Co., 159, Regent Street, W. ; 
Messrs. Kerry, Prowsk & Co., 48, Cheapside, E.C. ; at the Grand Hotel ; and at 
the Langham Hotel ; 

Mr. ALFRED Hays, 26, Old Bond Street, and 5, Royal Exchange Buildings, E.C. 
Mr. M. Barr, 80, Queen Victoria Street, opposite Mansion House Station 
Mr. Austin’s Ticket Office, St. James's Hall 

Manacer, Mr. N. VERT, 52, New Bonn Street, W. 


Balcony, 3/- 





ATH PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. — President, Sir Arthur 

Swilivan; Conductor, Mr. Albert Visettii —CIIORAL CONCERT, 
MAY 17, 1886.—Trio, Andante and Finale, D minor (Mendelssohn), Messrs. 
A. Visetti, Herr Van Praag, and J. D. Harris; Echo Song, ‘‘ He loves but me” 
(Eckert., Mrs. Hartnell; Duet, ‘‘ Par une belle nuit ” (Gounod), Mrs. Chauntrell 
and Miss Thorndike; 23rd Psalm (Liszt), Mr. Yearsley; Song, ‘‘Tell her I 
love her so” (P. de Fay) Mr. Yearsley; Song, ‘‘ Rest in heaven ” (Visetti), 
Mr. Albert Reakes; a. Etude d’apres les caprices de Paganini (Schumann) ; 
6, Serenata (Moszkowski), Miss Hilda Benson. The Choir will sing: ‘‘ The 
many rend the skies” (Handel); Quartet, ‘‘1 wrestle and pray” (Bach) ; 
Madrigal, ‘‘Sir Patrick Spens” (Pearsall); Anthem, ‘‘ Brother, thou art 
gone,’ by general desire (Sullivan); Part Song, ‘‘ Venetian boat song” 
(Cusins) ; Madrigal, ‘‘ The Choral Meeting,” conducted by the composer (Pyne) ; 
Part Song, ‘‘ Merrily, o’er the stream,” conducted by the composer (Pieraccini) ; 
Chorus, ‘* Gipsy life” (Schumann); Ave Maria, Soli sopranos (Gounod-Bach) ; 
** Rest,” Soli contraltos (Largo-Handel) ; Part Song, ‘‘ What care I how fair” 
(Blumenthal) ; Part Song, ‘The Goose,” first time, conducted by the composer 
(Dr. Bridge) ; Vocal Waltz, ‘‘ Am Worther See,” first time (Roschat); Rule 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE. 








| The Proprietors of The Musical World offer a 
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Britannia. FRANK WILLCOX, Hon. Sec. 
| JOHN 1. CHILD. 











R. JOHN L. CHILD (late of Mr. Irving’s Lyceum Company) | 

has the honour to announce that his Second Dramatic and Miscellaneous 

Recital will take place on Saturday Evening, MAy 22, at Eight o’clock. Tickets | 
and full particulars of Messrs, CHAPPELL & Co., 50, New Bond Street; and usual | 
Agents. | 
ADLLE. VICTORIA DE BUNSEN’S Grand Evening Concert, 
under Royal and most distinguished Patronage, will take place. at the | 
Princes’ Hall on May 31. 


ONDON CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC.— 
4 PORCHESTER SQUARE, HYDE PARK, W. 
BIRMINGHAM AND MIDLAND Districts BRANCH— 
COLMORE IIOUSE, COLMORE ROW. 


The New Building and Resident Departments unsurpassed for Appointments, 
Cuisine, and Facilities for Advancement. Fees, 18 Guineas per Term inclusive. 
Concerts, Choir, and Orchestral Performances weekly. Scholarships for talent. 
Application Form and Prospectus by addressed Envelcpe-—SECRETARY. 


LANSDOWNE COTTELL, Director. | 


ARLEY ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 126, Harley Street, W. | 
(Established 1879.) 


Director—Mr. GANZ. 


The new Term commenced MAY 10. Prospectuses with complete list 











of Professors may be had of Mr. GANz, who teaches the advanced Pianoforte 
pupils. Signor Adelmann is the principal Professor for singing. 


PRIZE OF TEN GUINEAS 
for the test Song, to English words, and by a composer 
resident in England. MSS. should be sent in on or 
before May 22, 1886, and should bear a motto or nom 
de plume identical with one on a sealed envelope, 
containing the name and address of the writer. Only 
the letter of the successful competitor will be opened. 
The judges are three musicians of reputation whose 
names are announced on page 311. The song selected 
will be published as a supplement to The Musical 
World. For full particulars see The Musical World of 
Feb. 6. 


NOTICE. 





As a Musical Supplement to last week’s issue, Mr. John 
Francis Barnett’s “ Romance in A flat” was published, copies 
of which can be had at the office—68 & 70, Wardour Street, 
London, W. 








Notice TO ADVERTISERS.—Advertisements should be sent not later 
than 5 oclock on Wednesdays, to the , Office, at Messrs. 
Matiett & Co.’s, 68 & 70, Wardour Street, London, W. 
Telephone No. 3849. Telegraphic address: “ ASMAL,” London. 


NoTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS.— Zhe Subscription to THE Musicat. WorLp 
ts now reduced to 175. 6d. per annum (payable in advance). 
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OPERATIC PROSPECTS. 


IN spite of all that has been said and done, it appears that the 
operatic season of 1887 will not be altogether mute and inglo- 
rious. There will be simultaneously and within a few yards of 
each other, two companies carrying on their business in dif- 


| ferent languages and on different principles ; and the contest 


between English and Italian opera in this country, which has 
been carried on for centurics, will at last be brought to a 


_ head. The amateur will have every convenience to form his 
judgment. He nced only walk across Bow Street to find out 


for himself whether he prefers Lucia and La Traviata, or 
Nadeshda and The Bohemian Girl. If fortune favours him 
he may even sec the first two acts of // 7rovatore in Italian at 
Covent Garden, and hear Manrico sing his adicu in English 
at Drury Lane. In case our imaginary friend is wise and 
sufficiently catholic of taste he will not come to any decision 
whatever ; he will enjoy what is good in either form of art, 
and bless his stars that he is not a manager. 

This evenly-balanced tendency of mind is indeed facilitated 
by the form which English opera and Italian opera are likely to 
take during the forthcoming season. When we previously 
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spoke of two antagonistic principles or systems, we identi- 
fied in our mind with English opera, an excellent musical 
ensemble, and an intelligent stage-management ; with Italian, 
a number of “stars” surrounded by a milky way of indif- 
ferent luminaries, total disregard of the dramatic proprieties, 
and exorbitant prices. But these distinctions are not 
maintained now-a-days any more than a hard and fast 
line could be drawn between a Whig and a Tory. The two 
managers of the rival entertainments seem inclined to take, as 
it were a leaf out of cach other's books, Mr. Kosa, although 
he does not encourage “stars,” is not above engaging an artist 
or two “specially for the London season.” Signor Lago, on 
the other hand, although he has engagements pending with 
Madame Albani, Gayarre, Maurcl, and other celebrities, 
appears to be bent upon encouraging the rising talent. He is 
also said to contemplate an improved ensemble, and his stalls 
will probably be reduced to a guinea if not to fifteen shillings. 
Still more singular is the coincidence of taste which secms to 
have guided the two managers in the composition of their 
programmes. Neither of these programmes is bristling with 
novelties. In Italy, as recent statistics have shown, thirty- 
three new operas are produced every year. In England we 
are glad to have one; and let us hope that the one which Mr. 
Rosa has selected will be a lion—é« aaA2 rewra, as the lioness said 
in the Greek fable, when she was reproached with bringing forth 
only one little lion. Mr. Rosa’s novelty, as most people know by 
this time, is entitled Guz//em the Troubadour. The same author 
and the same composer, who co-operated in that work, also 
wrote Colomba, produced by Mr. Carl Rosa some years ago. 
Curiously enough it is upon an Italian version of Col/cmba 
that Signor Lago is sa‘d to have fixed for his novelty. The 
Italian translation of the book was made for a production of 
the work contemplated Ly the Italian Opera Company during 
the last season of its existence. The dresses were made, the 
scenery was painted, and the rehearsals had begun, when, at 
thelast moment Madame Lucca, who was cast for the heroine, 
declared that she could not learn the music in time. It 
remains to be seen whether Signor Lago will be more energetic 
and more successful than his predecessors. If so, the aforesaid 
amateur will have another chance added to those already 
mentioned. He will be able to compare Mr. Mackenzie’s first 
opera with his second, and to watch the progress of a composer 
who has played so important a part in the recent development 
of English music. : 


= 


“Musical World” Stories. 


A WILD PIGEON CHASE. 


By ALEXANDER DuMaAs (THE ELDER). 
( Continued from page 301.) 


“ «Excuse me, sir,’ I said, ‘but I agree with the conductor. If 
we by any chance were to fall in with brigands, I should not like 
these worthy men to suspect me of any intention tu injure them.’ 

“* Qh, so you’re afraid, then ?’ 

“*T do not disguise it, sir. Iam no soldier. I am fourth violin 
at the Marseilles theatre; M. Louet, fourth violin, at your service, 
sir,’ I said, making my bow. 








——— 


“Oh, so you're fourth violin at the Marseilles theatre. Then 
you must have known a charming dancer who was there three or four 
years ago.’ 

“*T have known many charming dancers, for. my position in the 
orchestra is an excellent one for making their acquaintance. May I, 
without impertinence, ask her name ?’ 

“** Mademoiselle Zephirine.’ 

“Oh, yes, sir. I knew her well. She left our town to go to 
Italy. She was a very light young woman.’ 

“¢ Eh ?’ said M. Ernest. 

“*T allude merely to her physical qualities; and in a dancer, 
lightness is a term of high praise, or,’ here I put on a very pleasant 
manner, ‘or I am no judge.’ 

“* Ah! that’s right.’ 

“* Dunque che facciamo, non si parte oggi,’ cried the passengers. 

“*One moment, gentlemen, I am going a few paces to discharge 
my gun, lest I should frighten the horses.’ 

“*Give me the gun,’ said the conductor, taking it out of my 
hands, ‘I will put it in the boot, 

“* Now, that’s a happy notion ; I never thought of that. There 
is my gun, my good man ; take great care of it, for it is an excellent 
gun,’ 

“* Now, are you ever coming in?’ said M. Ernest. 

“*T’m coming, I’m coming,’ and I got in, the conductor shut the 
door behind me, took his seat on the box, and started. 

**So you say,’ I resumed, delighted at having found a topic 
which seemed to please the young officer. ‘You say that Mdlle. 
Zepherine. . . . ’ 

“* You are mistaken,’ said M. Ernest, ‘I say nothing.’ 

“T saw that his desire for conversation had deserted him, and I held 
my tongue. I have seldom had a more uninteresting journey, sir,— 
and over the vilest roads. Our driver seemed to take especial care 
to avoid towns and villages. It was like travelling in a wilder- 
ness. We stopped for dinner at a wretched hovel, where they 
served up an omelette of unborn chickens, and where our driver 
conversed with some evil visaged men, thereby arousing my suspicions 
I had a great mind to communicate them to my fellow travellers ; but 
I think I told you I did not speak Italian. And as for M. Ernest, 
the way he treated my attentions did not dispose me to renew 
them. 

“We set out again, sir. But instead of getting better, the road 
grew more and more unspeakable. I shall not go too far in saying 
that we were traversing a regular desert. At last we entered a 
sort of pass with mountains on one side and a waterfall on the other ; 
and what was by no means reassuring, night was rapidly coming on. 
No one spoke now, not even the Italians ; only the driver could be 
heard swearing occasionally at his horses. I enquired if we were 
near Sienna. We were about half way. I reflected that if I could 
only go to sleep that would make the journey seem incomparably 
shorter. So I made myself as comfortable as I could in my corner 
and shut my eyes to woo repose. I even tried to snore, but I 
found it kept me awake, so I abandoned that means as ineffectual. 
They say that where there’s a will there’s a way. M. Dumas, I 
was a living proof of that axiom. After an hour's rigid willing, I 
fell into that sort of slumber in which a man is still con- 
scious of externals, but which deprives him of his faculties. 
I know not how long I had remained in this abnormal 
state, when I seemed to feel the carriage stop. Then a 
great disturbance appeared to be going on around me. I tried 
to wake, sir. It was impossible. I had become self-mesmerized. 
Suddenly I heard two pistol shots. This time it was too much. 
The flame from one of them had almost singed my face. I opened 
my eyes. What did I see at my breast but the muzzle of my own 
gun. I knew what had happened, and too late repented that I had 
not let it off. We had been stopped by a band of brigands, who 
were bawling ‘ Faccia in terra! faccia in terra!’ I guessed- what 
that meant. ‘Faces on the ground.’ I threw myself from the 
carriage ; but doubtless I was not quick enough, for one of them hit 
me with the butt of his gun on the nape of the neck, just as if he was 
killing a rabbit. Fortunately he did not dislocate my spine. However, I 
fell prostrate on my nose. There were all my fellow-travellers face 
downwards as flat as I—all except M. Ernest, who was fighting like 
a demon ; but at last he was forced to give in. I was rifled all over, 
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sir. ‘They even searched my flannel vest. Excuse my mentioning 
it, gentlemen, but I always wear one. They took my hundred 
crowns. I hoped to save my diamond ring, and turned it down- 
wards. Unluckily, it was not like the ring of Gyges. You know, 
Gyges’s ring, when thus worn, made its wearer invisible. My poor 
solitaire was seen and taken. 

“Ali this lasted about an hour. They searched and rummaged 
us in the most unseemly fashion. Then, at the end of the hour 

‘“* Now, then,’ said he who seemed to be the chief of the band, 
‘is any one of you gentlemen a musician ?’ 

“This seemed to me a strange question, and I thought the time 
by no means opportune for stating my profession. 

“Well !’ repeated the chief, ‘can’t you hear? I want to know if 
among you gentlemen there is not one who can play some instru- 
ment ?’ 

“«Why, of course,’ replied a voice, which I recognized as the 
young officer's, ‘there is a gentleman who plays the violin, M. Louet.’ 

“JT wished myself a hundred feet under ground. I lay like a 
dead man. 

“ ¢ Which,’ said the former voice, ‘is M. Louet? Is this he?’ 

“Someone came up to me, and I felt I was being held by the 
collar of my shooting-coat. In an instant I was set upright, and 
found myself on my feet. 

“*What do you want with me, gentlemen?’ I asked; 
Heaven’s name, what do you want ?’ 

“<«Why,’ replied the same bandit, ‘nothing but what is very 
flattering. For the last week we have been hunting far and wide 
without success for a musician, and putting the captain in atrocious 
ill humour ; now he will be delighted.’ 

“ «What !’ [ cried, ‘did you ask whether I could play an instru- 
ment, in order to take me to your captain ?’ 

*** Of course.’ 

“Vou mean to separate me from my companions ?’ 

“ ¢What would you have us do with them ? They are not musical.’ 

“¢Gentlemen,’ I cried, ‘help! to the rescue! You will never let 
me be carried off like this ?’ 

“¢These gentlemen will have the kindness to remain face down- 
wards, as they are, without stirring for a quarter of an hour. Ina 
quarter of an hour they will be at liberty to resume their journey. As 
for the young officer,’ added the bandit, addressing the four men who 
were holding him, ‘tie him toa tree. Ina quarter of an hour the 
driver will untie him. Do you hear, driver? If you untie him before 
you will have to deal with me. I am Picard !’ 

“The driver gave a sort of muffled moan, which might be taken 
as an acknowledgment of the order he had just received. As for me, 
I was quite powerless. A child might have drowned me like a 
kitten, much more the two sturdy ruffians who held me by the collar. 
-  *Come, let’s be off!’ said the bandit ; ‘and be very careful with 
the musician. If he resists, only push him—you know how.” 

“‘T was curious to know how I was to be pushed in case of resist- 
ance; so I resisted. Sir, I received a kick which made a regular 
illumination dance before my eyes. ‘That settled me. 

“The bandits turned towards the mountains whose black crests 
stood out against the sky. After we had gone some five hundred 
paces we crossed a waterfall. Next we entered a pine forest, and 
went right through it, At last, when we had reached the other side, 
we saw a light. 

“We went towards the light. It came from a little inn which 
stood on a cross path. Some fifty paces from the house we stopped. 
One bandit left the party and went on to reconnoitre. A signal 
which he gave by clapping his hands thrice, served no doubt to tell 
Picard that we might approach; for the bandits set forward again 
and began to sing, which they had not done since we turned off the 
high road. 

“M. Dumas, as I crossed the threshold of this inn, I thought I 
was in the midst of the Walpurgis, and that Satan was presiding over 
his Sabbath. 

“Ove sta il capitano ?’ enquired Picard. 

“* Al primo piano,’ replied the innkeeper. 

“Dear me,’ thought I, ‘so they have got a first piano already. 


‘an 


priated my gun and the other my game-bag. _ As for my ring and my 
hundred crowns they had completely disappeared. 

“In a few minutes some one holloaed down the stairs to my 
jailors some orders which I could not understand. Only as they 
seized me again by the coat-collar and begun to push me towards the 
stair-case I guessed that I was wanted on the first-floor. 

“‘T was not mistaken, sir! As I entered I saw the captain. He 
was seated before a well-spread table, with a large collection of 
differently shaped bottles before him, and on his knee, upon my 
word, gentlemen, a remarkably pretty girl. 

“The captain was a man of about thirty-five or forty, and what 





might well be described as a really fine man. He was dressed exactly 
like a comic opera brigand, in blue velvet with a red sash and 
silver buckles ; so I felt as if I was at a rehearsal, and if the fellow 
had meant to frighten me, he had failed completely. 

“ As for the young person on his knee, she was dressed like a 
Roman peasant, sir. I have seen them since in pictures painted by 
a certain M. Robert—in a tight-fitting bodice, embroidered with gold, 
a short striped petticoat, and red stockings. As for her feet, they 
were hardly worth mentioning, they were so small. I had so much 
presence of mind, sir, that I could see this she-robber had got my 
ring on her finger; and this fact, apart from the company in which I 
unfortunately found her, gave me, you may imagine, no very high 
opinion of her morals. 














The captain has evidently a mania for music.’ 
“ All the bandits went up stairs, except two, who made me take a 
seat by the fire and kept their eyes on me. - One of them had appro- | 





* At the door the two bandits released me, but they remained 
on the last step. I advanced a few steps and bowed, first to the lady 
and then to the captain. ‘Then I bowed to the rest of the company 
and waited. 

“«« Here is the musician that was ordered,’ said Picard. 

“T bowed again. 

““*Where do you come from ?’ asked the captain, with a strong 
Italian accent. 

“*T am French, your excellency.’ 

“** Oh, I’m so glad,’ said the girl. 

“T was glad to see that they could all speak French more or less. 

“* You are a musician ?’ 

“**T am fourth violin at the Marseilles theatre.’ 

“*QOh !’ said the girl. 

“* Picard, bring the gentleman’s violin.’ Then turning towards 
the girl, ‘I hope, Rina, you will make no further difficulty about 
dancing.’ 

“*T never made any,’ said Rina; ‘but you know very well I 
couldn’t dance without music.’ 

““« Non c’e instrumento, non ho trovato l’instrumente,’ said one 
of the bandits, reappearing at the door. 

“*What! no instrument?’ shouted the captain, in a voice of 
thunder. 

“*Captain, I swear there wasn’t the tiniest fiddle,’ said Picard. 

*** Bestia!’ roared the captain. 


“«* Captain,’ said I, ‘pray do not scold this worthy man. These 


| gentlemen looked everywhere, even in my flannel waistcoat, and if I 


had brought my violin they would certainly have found it; but I 
hadn’t got it.’ 

“*What! you hadn’t got it ?’ 

““*T entreat your excellency to be assured that had I guessed 
your liking for that instrument I would have brought two rather than 
one.’ 

“* Very well,’ said the captain. ‘Five men shall set out at once 
for Sienna, Volterra, Grosseto, or where they please ; but to-morrow 
I must have a fiddle, and when it comes you will dance, won’t you, 
Rina darling ?’ 

“*T think I will, if you are very agreeable,’ 

“* Naughty girl,’ said the captain, giving her a kiss. 
very well you can do what you like with me.’ 

“* Behave yourself! Before everybody, too!’ said Rina. 

“This exclamation, prompted by some remnant of modesty, gave 
me a better opinion of the young woman. Besides, M. Dumas, 
oddly enough, the more I looked at her the more I seemed to 
recognise her face. However, in-spite of all my efforts, I could not 
remember ever to have been in such bad company before. 

“* But, my dear,’ added the girl, ‘you have never even asked this 
gentleman if he is hungry.’ 

(Zo be continued.) 


‘You know 
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RICHTER CONCERTS—BRAHMS’S NEW SYMPHONY. 


The first performance in England of a new symphony by Johannes 
Brahms was sufficient to atttract a largé and representative audience 
to Monday evening’s Richter concert at St. James’s Hall. The new 
symphony in the the key of E minor is the fourth of its author’s 
efforts in this form of composition, which he approached at a compara- 
tively late period of his career ; it is also by far the best. We have no 
hesitation in expressing this opinion, even after a single hearing of the 
work, which, it is true, was interpreted by Herr Richter and his 
orchestra in a manner little, if at all, short of perfection. Such 
accuracy and refinement of phrasing, such fire, such genuine inspira- 
tion, such richness of tone in the strings, such perfect balance of the 
various component parts of brass and woodwind, have seldom been 
equalled, never surpassed, within our experience, and Herr Brahms 
may weil congratulate himself upon the manner in which his work was 
placed before the English public, and which resulted in signal 
and well-deserved success. In Brahms’s later works two different 
moods, the severe and the gentle, the grave and the gay, may 
generally be distinguished—a mixture which is psychologically 
explained by the fact of a serious North German having taken 
up his habitation in Vienna, the centre of easy-going, sensuous 
Southern life. ‘The symphony in E minor belongs essentially to the 
former type of inspiration. ‘There is nothing abstruse in its structure, 
nothing morose in its tone ; it is rich in melodies, and those melodies 
speak at once to the ear. A person endowed with a moderately 
retentive memory might, for instance, hum the very first theme of 
the opening allegro on leaving the concert-room, and play it after- 
wards on the piano without difficulty. This is frequently mentioned 
as the true test of popularity, and judged by that test the new 
symphony has every chance of becoming a general favourite. With 
that qualification alone, Brahms, of course, would not be satisfied. 
The terms “gay” and “ gentle,” as applied to him, should indeed be 
always taken cum grano. ‘The first movement, in spite of its flowing 
melodies, contains some counterpoint of the most intricate kind, and 
the andante moderato which ensues begins like a lullaby, but develops 
into a hymn of triumph. Both these movements are extremely 
beautiful and interesting as “absolute” music ; they are also full of 
dramatic suggestiveness, and the imagination of the hearer readily 
supplies the “ programme ” or poetic idea which the composer has not 
vouchsafed. Our impression of the third movement, a//egro giocoso, is 
notequally decided. It isnodoubtstrikingly original, but ata firsthearing 
the humour of the opening theme seemed a little forced, and the brief 
phrase, serving as a kind of mark of exclamation and emphasized by 
the use of the triangle in conjunction with the woodwind, is quaint 
rather than beautiful, suggesting an unfavourable comparison with an 
effect of sweetness and light produced by similar means in the 
Meistersinger overture. As yet we are unprepared to say whether we 
shall like or dislike this movement on better acquaintance ; it will, 
however, be impossible to regard it with indifference. In the final 
allegro Brahms considerably deviates from the established form by 
introducing a theme with variations. The former is of a grave 
chorale-like character, being essentially the minor scale from E to B, 
with one chromatic step in it (Ato A sharp). This serves as a kind 
ot canto fermo to a series of tone-pictures as interesting as they are 
varied, and winding up witha magnificent climax. Brahms’s F, minor 
symphony is likely to take a high and permanent place among works 
of its class; only a master of his craft, and, what is more, only an 
inspired musician, could have written it. 

Another interesting feature of the same concert was the perform- 
ance with orchestral accompaniments of three songs known to every 
admirer of Liszt in their original form. The first of these, Mignon’s 
song “ Kennst du das Land,” is not improved by this new treatment. 
Che voice is more than once overweighted by the orchestration, and 
the composer has for some reason or other altered the rhythm and in 
one or two instances the notes of the vocal part, thus materially 
disturbing the declamatory accent, which is at no time Liszt’s strongest 
point, In spite of this, his setting of the words remains the most 
congenial of all those attempted by innumerable composers, including 
Beethoven. How this song ought to be sung there can be no differ- 
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dnce of opinion, for Goethe in Withelm Meister gives a minute 
description of how Mignon herself sings it. Whether Miss Lena 
Little had referred to the passage in the novel we cannot say ; 
certain it is that she came very near Goethe’s ideal. She was equally 
successful in “Three Gipsies,” perhaps the finest of Liszt’s songs, 
which, unlike Mignon’s song, gains much by the instrumentation, includ- 
ing an effective solo for the violin, well played by Mr. E. Schiever. The 
third song was the “Loreley,” which is too high for Miss Little’s 
sonorous contralto, but was nevertheless delivered with perfect into- 
nation and intellectual refinement.— Zhe Times. 


CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


The last of the thirtieth series of Saturday afternoon concerts at 
the Crystal Palace was given on the 8th inst., the concluding 
performance as in many previous years, being devoted to the benefit 
of the indefatigable conductor, with whose name the success of the 
Sydenham Concerts is so honourably identified. Although not 
presenting any remarkably novel features the programme contained 
much that was interesting, foremost among the orchestral works 
brought forward ranking Schumann’s Symphony in D minor, which 
was selected as the opening number. ‘The Symphony which is 
played as one great movement, no break occurring between the 
several divisions of the work, is a production familiar to the 
supporters of these concerts, and was given in a most masterly 
fashion, the highly imaginative Romance which constitutes the slow 
movement being very felicitously realized by the orchestra. ‘The 
performance was keenly enjoyed throughout by the audience, who, 
upon its conclusion, loudly applauded Mr. Manns for the refined and 
intelligent reading which he succeeded in obtaining of this captivat- 
ing work. ‘The first movement of Beethoven’s Concerto in C minor 
(No. 3), for pianoforte and orchestra, served to display the technical 
skill and true artistic appreciation of Miss Fanny Davies, the cadenza 
introduced being that by her illustrious instructress, Madame 
Schumann; the young pianist was heard later on with equally 
satisfactory results in one of Chopin’s preludes, and in Rubinstein’s 
valse in F. Another solo instrumentalist was forthcoming in Master 
Schrattenholz, a juvenile violoncellist of some ten or eleven summers, 
who distinguished himself by playing with a good deal of executive 
proficiency, and a considerable amount of taste, Goltermann’s 
Romance in E, the effort evoking the cordial approval of his auditors. 
Greater prominence than is customary at these concerts was accorded 
on Saturday to vocal pieces, no fewer than half-a-dozen numbers 
finding a place in the scheme. ‘Three of these were contributed by 
Madame ‘T'rebelli, her selection comprising the aria ‘“ Nobil Signor ” 
from Les Huguenots, the Gavotte from Mignon, and the “ Habanera ” 
from Carmen, all of which were given with her accustomed charm 
and spirit ; Mr. Frederick King, gave in admirable style the Cavatina 
“ |)’ Egitto da sui lidi” from Verdi’s Vabuco; Mr. William Winch was 
heard in Jensen’s delightful setting of Paul Heyse’s “ Murmelndes 
Liiftchen,” and the Misses Annie and Edith Marriott were successfully 
associated in the Nocturne Duet from Hector Berlioz’s two-act opera 
comique, Béatrice et Bénédict, brought out at the Baden-Baden Opera 
House nearly a quarter of a century ago. I'he concert was ter- 
minated with a fine performance of the Zannhduser overture. Mr, 
Manns was most enthusiastically greeted both at the commencement 
and close of the performance, and in the course of the afternoon was 
presented with several floral tributes. 


SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 


The success of Belshazzar, revived by this society last year in 
commemoration of Handel’s bi-centenary, warranted a repetition of 
the work, which was given with additional accompaniments by Mr. 
E. Hecht at the final concert on Friday last week, but was coldly 
received by an audience smaller than usual, thus showing the interest 
had been only temporary and created by the association with the com- 
poser’s anniversary. It is true that the rendering was far from per 
fect, and this is more to be wondered at, when we see what resources 
the Sacred Harmonic Society have at command; for the band 
includes some of our best instrumentalists, and the chorus for clear- 
ness of quality and precision may take rank among the leading 
London choirs. The choral singing on this occasion was the best 
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feature of the performance. The principal faults were in the recita- 
tives, when band, vocalists, and conductor were not in accord, any 
more than were the organ and orchestra with regard to pitch. Mr. 
Lloyd, Mr. Bridson, Madame Patey, and Miss Chester, were as usual 
excellent soloists. Miss Farnol singing with much effect the soprano 
music. Mr. W. H. Cummings was presented with a handsome ddaton 
in ivory and silver, with suitable inscription, by the ladies of the 
choir. 


CHAMBER CONCERTS. 


The first of another series of Chamber Concerts was given by 
Madame Frickenhaus and Herr Ludwig, at Princes’ Hall, on 
Thursday evening, when the programme opened with Dvorak’s ‘Trio 
in F minor, Op. 65, in which the concert-givers and Mr. Whitehouse 
(violoncello) took part. Madame Frickenhaus sustained her reputa- 
tion as a prominent pianist in Raff’s Gigue with variations, and (in 
conjunction with Herr Ludwig) in Beethoven’s Sonata in G major, for 
violin and piano. ‘The instrumental portion was varied by songs 
given by Miss Amy Sherwin ; the conceit concluding with Gade’s 
Octet in F major, for strings, in which some of Herr Ludwig’s pupils 
co-operated. 


GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


The pupils’ concert held in the Guildhall on Saturday afternoon 
was largely attended. Strange to say, pianoforte playing was in no 
way represented, not a single specimen of this branch of the art being 
in the programme. If we except the singing of Miss Esmée Wood- 
ford, whose successful effort in the “Jewel Song” from Faws¢t gives 
much promise, nothing above the average was apparent in the vocal 
department. ‘The greatest amount of interest was attached to the 
orchestral playing, evidently the ‘our de force of this institution, 
and Mr. Weist Hill has reason to be proud of his pupils, who worked 
with so much zeal to secure a successful performance of Beethoven’s 
Symphony, No. 2 (first movement), ‘ Vorspiel” Lohengrin, Men- 
delssohn’s overture to 4 Midsummer Night's Dream, and Gounod’s 
“Marche Pontificale.” ‘The acquirements of the youthful students, 
male and female, could not have been merely superficial, as such 
satisfactory results are only attained by careful training and individual 
instruction. ‘The only instrumental solo was the first movement of 
Beethoven’s violin concerto, with Molique’s cadenza, by Mr. John 
Saunders, Corporation Exhibitioner, and pupil of Mr. Carrodus, who 
bids fair to become an excellent violinist. 


MR. OSCAR BERINGER’S PIANOFORTE RECITAL. 


At Mr. Oscar Beringer’s annual pianoforte recital, which took 
place last Monday afternoon, an interesting, well-contrasted, and 
unhackneyed programme was presented. After the “ Moonlight ” 
sonata, rendered with the conscientiousness and mastery over /echnique 
by which Mr. Beringer’s playing is invariably characterized, the 
pianist gave also pieces by Chopin and Scarlatti-Tausig, and a 
Pastorale by Nardini-Oscar Beringer, a bright melodious composi- 
tion, which gave evident satisfaction. The selection from Liszt was 
headed by the B minor Sonata, ably performed by Mr. Beringer, and 
included also the “ Mephisto Valse,” the Hungarian Rhapsody 
No. 12, and smaller pieces. Madame Antoinette Sterling’s ex- 
pressive style of singing was heard to advantage in songs by 
Beethoven, Robert Franz, Rubinstein, and Liszt. 





THE TECHNICON. 


Amongst the exhibits at the Colonial and Indian Exhi- 
bition there is probably none of greater interest to the piano- 
player than a scientific apparatus intended to develop the 
pianist’s physical medium, the hand, in an economic manner, 
and from a scientific standpoint. 

This ingenious invention, which comes to us form Canada, 
having already received much attention and high en- 
comiums from the best musical authorities of America, will 
no doubt impress the piano-players in Europe from the 
thoughtful manner in which the problem of scientific hand- 





development has been thought out by Mr. Brotherhood, the 
inventor of the apparatus in question, which he calls the 
“ Technicon,” ; 
From a pamphlet descriptive of the theories upon which 
this novel invention is founded, we quote the following :— 
“ Considering that the hand is such a beautiful, complicated 
piece of anatomical mechanism, and capable by development, 
of being brought to a state of great sensitiveness, it is a 
subject for surprise (in view of the greatly increased technical 
difficulties of modern pianoforte music), that the physiological 
side of piano-playing has not before this been brought to a 
more scientific, systematic, and economical basis. At the 
present advanced period of pianistic art, there is probably 
nothing of more vital importance than to soften that rigid 
course of monotonous technical work, which is intended for 
hand development, and without which development the piano 
player is helpless, and the non attainment of which forms the 
great barrier to so many aspirants from entéring into the 
higher regions of executive art. A prevailing fault of the 
present pianistic age, viz, the subordination of emotional life 
to the merely physical attributes of manipulative skill, is 
largely due to unscientific methods in treating the complicated 
anatomical mechanism, which has to carry the mental emana- 
tions to the keyboard. In all the arts there are two sides 
—the zsthetical side, represented by ‘conception,’ and the 
material side, represented by ‘ production’; and in none of 
the arts does the productive agency or physical medium take 
such an important part as in pianoforte playing. The motions 
of the human frame are caused by the contraction and relaxa- 
tion of muscles and counter-muscles. Each muscle has its 
counter-muscle, so as to produce forward and backward 
action in the movement of limb. When a muscle is under- 
going the process of contraction, its counter-muscle (or 
muscle on the opposite side of the limb) responds by 
relaxation, thereby allowing motion of parts. If the 
counter-muscle, on the contrary, were to be also put into 
similar contraction, instead of relaxation, the result would be 
one of equilibrium of forces, and therefore no movement of 
limb would take place. If the power of contraction in the 
counter-muscle be only partially relaxed, the movement of 
the limb is modified in accordance with the degree of relaxa- 
tion. Therefore, strength of movement in the hand’s anato- 
mical mechanism is governed by the contractive and relaxative 
powers of its muscular system, and strength of movement 
may be graduated in intensity by the controlling influence of 
conscious relaxation, z.¢, a relaxation governed by the brain- 
power. It being a physiological law that before a muscle can 
exercise its function of contraction, or relaxation. a telegraphic 
communication as it were, must be transmitted to it through 
the motor nerve from the brain (the act of volition) we meet 
here that most vital point, the connection of the brain’s impera- 
tive volition with our physical frame. Here is the meeting 
point of the psychic and physical forces, the point where ideality 
passes into the region of reality. How important is it, therefore, 
that such a vital point in the channel of transmission of the 
musician’s emotioaal power should receive that attention which 
is its duc, and yet has it not been too much ignored? By 
means of the Techincon, each muscle that is called into action 
in piano playing is exercised separately. A certain pressure 
or resistance is brought to bear upon a muscle under treat- 
ment (which pressure, as the muscle accumulates strength, is 
increased). While a muscle is being thus exercised, the mind 
is enabled to concentrate the full power of its volition upon 
the contraction and relaxation of such muscle, the whole of 
the remaining muscles being in a state of quiescence (which is 
conducive towards gaining conscious independence of parts). 
It can be plainly seen that if a motor nerve, connecting the 
brain with a muscle, be made to transmit the full intensity or 
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concentration of volition, instead of volitive action being 
divided up among a quantity of nerves at a time (or in quick 
succession, as in the case of key-board exercise), such indivi- 
dual nerve must gain in its powers of conduction ; for it is a 
physiological law, that ‘the function of an organ increases 
with its use,’ and, consequently, as the muscle with which it 
connects is gradually accumulating contractive strength by 
continued exercise of its powers, so that the pressure upon it 
is correspondingly increased, so does the motor nerve become 
the medium of increased power of connection between the 
muscle and the mental organ, thereby giving the latter an 
increasing conscious control over an increasing strength of 
muscular action. If a muscle is in a strong, healthy, well- 
developed condition, it can respond promptly and without 
evident effect to the mental call. On the contrary, if it is in 
a weakly, undeveloped condition, it will be sluggish in its 
response, and before it can rouse itself from its lethargy, its 
stronger neighbours have overtaken it in the unceasing, 
onward march of the tempo, which demands instant action. 
The conscious control which the Technicon gradually gives 
the brain over each muscle is but the strengthe.ing of con- 
ductive power for transmitting ‘the vital spark of intelligence’ 
from the brain to each individual muscle, thereby causing a 
completeness of the psychological circuit by subjugating 
strengthened muscular movement to mental control. 

Pianists are aware that the most satisfactory feeling in the 
hand for piano playing is a feeling of relaxation of the 
muscles of the wrist, hand, and fingers. Now to gain in- 
creased powers of relaxation in a muscle, it is necessary to 
increase, first of all, its contractive powers ; in fact, increased 
relaxation is gained in a direct ratio with increased contrac- 
tion. The extensor and flexor muscles of the fingers, being 
very long, are capable, by contractive development, of attain- 
ing large relaxative qualities; but both these systems of 
muscles must be developed, otherwise the lack of relaxation 
in the extensors becomes a drag or barrier to the free and 
easy working of their counter-muscles, or flexors. This is 
one of the great drawbacks of using the keyboard alone, as 
it does not equalise the powers of muscular contraction and 
relaxation on each side of the hand and fingers. 

There is a natural tendency in our usual daily life, to un- 
consciously develop the flexor muscles of the fingers, whereas 
their counter-muscles (or extensors) are very inadequately 
exercised, and consequently they become too weak to exercise 
any control over the well-exercised and strongly developed 
flexors. The strengthening of the extensor muscles is specially 
provided for in the Technicon, and its inventor contends that 
these muscles have not heretofore received the attention 
which their importance in the working of the technical machine 
demands. If the extensors of the fingers are not well devel- 
oped, then they have not the necessary control over their 
stronger counter-muscles (or striking muscles) and conse- 
quently in the production of ‘pianissimo passages,’ the mind 
becomes occupied in conscious effort to restrain the fingers 
from striking too loud ; whereas the mind should be insulated 
solely in the emotions of the musical phrase under interpreta- 
tion, instead of descending from its high sphere to attend to 
mechanical difficulties, or what may be called friction in the 
bearings or working of the technical machine.” 

The Technicon having already received the commendation 
of Dr. Franz Liszt, we take pleasure in drawing the atten- 
tion of our readers to it, in the Canadian section of the 
Colonial Exhibition. 





MAITRE AMBROS. 
Paris, May to. 


Few musical events of recent occurrence have stirred the interest 
of Opera-going Paris to so high a degree as the first representation, 





on Thursday last, at the Opéra Comique, of M. Widor’s opera, 
Maitre Ambros. After witnessing the powerful impression then pro- 
duced, there éan be no hesitation in placing M. Widor, hitherto 
known chiefly as a writer of beautiful songs and of the ballet, Za 
Xorrigane, in the rank of French operatic composers who have 
already made their mark and from whom still greater things may be 
looked forward for in the future. Hostile criticism has not been 
absent, but the prevailing belief is that Maitre Ambros is likely to 
hold its own with some of the most popular recent operatic produc 
tions. ‘Those who are acquainted with M. Widor’s charming songs 
need scarcely be told that in this, his most recent and ambitious 
work, he maintains an individuality of his own; and that, while 
imbued with modern principles and ideas, he never allows himself to 
relapse into slavish imitation of Wagnerian methods. 

The librettists, MM. Francois Coppée and A. Dorchain, have 
supplied a plot which, besides possessing the welcome quality of 
clearness, is picturesque, dramatic, and well adapted for operatic 
purposes. ‘The incidents of the piece are laid in Amsterdam, 1n the 
year 1650, and we first see the hero, Maitre Ambros, who is an old 
privateer, at the head of a movement to resist the attempted military 
occupation of the town by William ITI. of Orange. An orphan girl, 
Nella, daughter of the gallant Admiral under whom Ambros formerly 
served, in her terror at the approach of William’s troops, seeks and 
obtains asylum in the sailor's home. Ambros speedily becomes 
enamoured of his beautiful guest, but succeeds in concealing his 
passion, until Hendrick, a young officer of the Civil Guard, comes to 
him to demand her hand. Goaded by jealousy, and by the discovery 
that his love is returned by Nella herself, Ambros is no longer able to 
resist, when matters suddenly take a new turn. He is reminded by 
Hendrick of a claim the latter holds upon his gratitude for important 
services rendered in days gone by, and at atime when Ambrose, 
who has since ripened into a distinguished citizen and a patriot, 
was little better than a libertine and an inveterate gamester. 
Hendrick bids him recall a certain night when, after having 
lost at play more than he possessed, he had already placed a 
pistol to his head intending to put an end to his existence, and 
how he, Hendrick, saved both his life and his honour by paying all. 
Tortured by the conflicting claims of gratitude to his former pre- 
server, and his passion for Nella, Ambros at length decides upon a 
step of heroic self-sacrifice. Anticipating an expedient similar to that 
adopted in more modern times (in the play) by David Garrick the 
actor, he makes up his mind to disgust the girl he loves, and who 
loves him, by gross insults and simulated drunkenness. An 
opportunity for carrying out his design is afforded at the Kermesse, 
at which the appar:ntly besotted sailor behaves outrageously in 
the presence of Nella, and ends by rolling under the table. Left 
there, however, in a supposed state of insensibility, he enjoys special 
facilities for watching the doings of others, and is thus fortunate 
enough to overhear u plot to betray the town into the hands of 
William of Orange that very night. He promptly raises the alarm, 
the dykes are opened, and William’s army is put to flight. With the 
consent of Hendrick, Nella, who has before sworn that “her heart 
should belong to the man who should save her country,” gives her 
hand to Ambros, and the opera thus arrives at a happy conclusion. 

The piece was admirably put upon the stage, and Madame 
Caroline Salla and M. Bouvet achieved great success in the principal 
characters. Mention also should not be omitted of the excellent 
rendering of the less arduous parts by MM. Lubert and Fournets, 


and Mdlle. Castagné. 





ST. PAUL’. 

SATURDAY, May 15.—Morning: Te Deum and Benedictus (Calkin), in 
B flat; Anthem, “ Christ is risen” (Thorne). Evening : Magnificat and 
Nunc Dimittis (Bridge), in G ; Anthem, “Awake my heart” (Stanford), 
No. 958 (pp. I—11). y 

SUNDAY, May 16 (7%ird Sunday after Easter).—Morning : Te Deum 
and Benedictus (Stainer), in E flat ; Introit, “For us the Christ” (Gounod); 
Holy Communion (Mozart), in B flat. Evening: (1). Magnificat and 
Nunc Dimittis ; Anthem, “ All men, all things” (Mendelssohn), No. 310, 
(2). Magnificat, &c., to Chants. 
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Monpay, May 17.—Morning : Te Deum and Benedictus (Lloyd), in 
E flat; Anthem, “Blessing and glory” (Boyce), No. 220. Evening: 
Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis (Tours), in F ; Anthem, “ O give thanks ” 
(Goss), No. 426. 

TUESDAY, May 18.—Morning: Te Deum and Benedictus (Bridge), in 
G ; Anthem, “ Thou art the King of Glory” (Handel), No. 195. Evening: 
Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis (Stainer), in B flat ; Anthem, “ Great is the 
Lord” (Hayes), No. 211. 

_ _WEDNEsDAY, May 19.-- Morning: Te Dewn and Jubilate (Kempton), 
in B flat. Evening: Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis (Stanford), in B flat ; 
Anthem, “I will sing of Thy power” (Sullivan), No. 144. 

_._ THURSDAY, May 20 (d/en's voices only, at Evensong).—Morning : 
Te Deum and Benedictus (Garrett), in D ; Anthem, “ We declare unto 
you glad tidings” (Bridge), No. 607. Evening: Magnificat and Nunc 
oe (Jekyll), in C ; Anthem, “ Rejoice in the Lord” (Humphreys), 
No. 47. 

FRIDAY, May 21.—-Te Deum and Jubilate (King), in F. Evening: 
Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis (Travers), in F ; Anthems, “All glory to 
the Lamb that died,” “ Blessing, honour, glory, and power” (Spohr), 
No. 384. 

_ SATURDAY, May 22.—Morning : Te Deum and Benedictus (Stainer), 
in B flat; Anthem, “As we have borne the image of the earthy” 
(Barnby), No. 624. Evening: Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis (Smart), 
in F ; Anthem, “ The Lord is my strength” (Goss), No. 430. 

Notes for week following :—SUNDAY, May 23 (Fourth after Easter). 
—Morning: Te Deum, &c. (Hopkins), in F ; Holy Communion (Stanford) 
in B flat. Evening : Magnificat, &c. (Barnby), in E ; Anthems, “ Rejoice, 
O my spirit,” “The Lamb that was slain” (Bach). 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


SATURDAY, May 15.—10am.: Service, Barrow ; Anthem, “ Blessing 
and glory,” from “I beheld,” No. 83 (Rev. vii. 12), Blow. 3 p.m.: 
Service, Barrow; Anthem, “ We have heard with our ears,” No. 93 
(Ps. xliv. 1), Sullivan. 

; SUNDAY, May 16 (Third Sunday after Easter).—10 a.m.: Service, 
Garrett in D throughout ; Hymn after 3rd Collect, 15g. 3 p.m. : Service, 
Garrett in D ; Anthem, “Ascribe unto the Lord,” No. 447 (Ps. xcvi. 7), 
Wesley ; Hymn after 3rd Collect, 162. 7 p.m.: Service in the Nave at 7. 


Wert Week’s Music. 





7 TO-DAY (SATURDAY). * P.M. 
Seiior Sarasate’s Concert ..........ss:ssesseeeeeesereee + Ste James’s Hall... 3 
Chamber Music MOREE -.55<s5<000es cen PY snacaste subeaaet Princes’ Hall... 3 
ROORGERE ccic ses sccen oeeh ug tnssuageeeseae Sissies pabncbesmcvincsiet Exeter Hall... 8 

wey MONDAY, 17. 

Mr. Aguilar’s ROGNCELE « ..<..xseescercseen valeosasss ene ROD ARIRS SHEE tS 

EE NONE Saineissivcecnnsesisressaroagisnnpnvnssboncs St. James's Hall... 8 
oe TUESDAY, 18. 
M. Rubinstein’s Pianoforte Recital.............000ce0es St. James’s Hall.., 2.30 


“Stabat Mater” and “Sleeping Beauty ” 
“The Atheneum,” Highbury... 
WEDNESDAY, 19. 


ih ga » siaasineni liable ecaiidouidabcdiceilte’ Gaiety Theatre... 2.20 
FONCETt ...sssseseee eee steeserssscoescveseseesersesseeeesot James's Hall... 3 
Selior A. Cor de Lass’ Pianoforte Recital ...... 16, Grosvenor Street... 3.30 
Philharmonic Society’s Concert ............s:se000s+e.5t. James’s Hall... 8 
CONCRETE §, 5. cssnsec abs Soaiesppeauehesbapenevpnnasnddopesponvaseuaeep ene Albert Hall... 8 


: oA THURSDAY 20, 
Chamber Music Concert .........sesccsecosssccecesseeeeeee. Princes’ Hall... 3 
Chamber Music Concert ............. paPaidesncd>aeveveeenuee Princes’ Hall... 8 


‘ te FRIDAY, 21. 
M. Rubinstein’s Pianoforte Recital ..................St- James’s Hall... 2.30 


Wotes and Hews. 
LONDON. 


The preparations for the Italian opera season are progressing apace 
and Signor Lago seems to go to work in a business-like and energetic 
manner. The réfertoire will to some extent depend upon the artists with 
whom engagements are contemplated. If M. Maurel is secured, Hérold’s 
Zampa, in which he recently made a signal success in Paris, will be 
revived. The production in Italian of Co/omba is also spoken of. But 
as yet definite statements would be premature. 

The visitors to Mdlle. Alice Roselli’s concert at Prince’s Hall on 
Tuesday could not fairly complain that they were stinted. Twenty-six 
numbers were down, and these were increased well into the thirties by 
means of encores, frequently asked for, and as freely granted. Every 
taste was cared for ; vocal songs, duets, and quartets ; harp, violin, and of 














course, pianoforte soli being plentifully sprinkled through the programme. 
Mr. Cummings and Mr. John Thomas, Signor Erba, Miss M. Cronin 
and Miss Spenser Jones assisted Mdlle. Roselli. 

On Saturday, the 8th inst., at the Royal Institution, Herr Ernst Pauer 
gave the first of a course of three lectures on “ How to form a judgment 
on musical works.” The lecturer went into the question of amateur and 
professional criticism, and urged a knowledge of the rudiments of Theory 
on the part of the amateur, who unfettered by rules, only judges by what 
he hears, apart from the construction and execution of a work. Com- 
parisons were drawn between colour-blindness and tone-deafness. ‘The 
meanings of harmony, melody, and rhythm, and principles of beauty, 
character and feeling in music, were explained in a popular manner, 
abstruse terms being carefully abstained from, as likely to puzzle the 
audience. After touching on the technical and cesthetic domains in art, 
the lecturer, who was attentively listened to throughout, concluded with 
some remarks on characteristic expression, various schools, genius, and 
talent. 

In order to make up for the Easter recess, when matters musical were 
comparatively at a standstill, an abundance of concerts have since been 
held, among others a vocal recital given by Mr. Carli at Steinway Hall 
on Thursday, the 6th inst. Those of his friends who came to hear him, and 
they were many, had no reason to be disappointed, as Mr, Carli was 
announced for no less than ten items ; in some of his songs a marked 
impression was made, which the audience were not slow to acknowledge. 
These vocal efforts were supplemented by the instrumental performances 
of Mr. and Mrs. John Cheshire (harp and pianoforte), and also by 
recitations by Miss Grace Arnold and Mr. Odell. 

A concert took place at St. Andrew’s Hall on Saturday, the 8th inst., in 
aid of The Popular Ballad Concert Committee, whose aim is to give high 
class concerts at popular prices in the poorer districts, and to train the 
working classes in the knowledge and practice of music. Bennett’s AZay 
Queen, with Mesdames Margaret Hoare and Clara Myers, Messrs. Nicholls 
and Kensington as soloists was given; the chorus being composed of 
students trained in the classes held at Clerkenwell, Whitechapel, and 
Bermondsey, under the direction of Mr. Henry Thomas. Taking this into 
consideration the performance was a satisfactory one, and reflects credit on 
all concerned, including Mr. F. Lewis Thomas, who presided at the piano. 
The second part comprised a miscellaneous selection of ballads by the 
above vocalists and part-songs by the choir. Mr. Gustav Ernest contrib- 
uted a pianoforte solo, “ Rhapsodie Hongroise,” Liszt. Herr Henkel 
substituted the Andante and Finale from Mendelssoh’s violin concerto 
for “ Ballad and Polonaise of Vieuxtemps,” a change not altogether for the 
better. The common fault of taking the finale at too great a speed was made, 
resulting in anything but an adequate performance. In his second solo, 
Vieuxtemps’s * Polonaise,” Herr Henkel was more at home. 

The hundred and forty-eighth anniversary festival of the Royal Society 
of Musicians of Great Britain, was held on Wednesday evening, in St. 
James’s Hall, under the presidency of Mr. Justice Chitty. Instituted in 
1738, “ for the maintenance of aged and decayed musicians, their widows 
and orphans,” the association has since flourished apace, and has now 
attained a respectable place among the great charities of London. 
Handel was one of the prime movers in this movement, and bequeathed 
£1,000 to its funds. Coming to later days, it was stated on Wednesday 
that £3.500 were expended in providing for the maintenance of widows 
and orphans during the last season, and for solacing the declining years 
of the poorer members of the musical profession. The loyal and patriotic 
toasts were enthusiastically received, and amongst the speakers were Mr. 
H. W. Lawson, M.P., Mr John Hollingshead, Sir G. Macfarren, and others. 


PROVINCIAL. 

BRISTOL.—Berlioz’s Symphonie Fantastique, “ Episode de la vie d'un 
artiste,” was the Piece de resistance provided for the fifth Monday 
Popular Concert, which took place on the toth instant. Whether a pro- 
gramme containing such names as Berlioz, Liszt, and Wagner proved a 
Frankenstein to the votaries of essentially popular music or not | cannot 
say, but the lamentable fact remains that the hall was comparatively 


empty. The French master’s work was extremely well rendered, and 
ply y 





Mr. Riseley is emphatically to be congratulated on having given 
Bristolians an opportunity of becoming acquainted with probably the 
most realistic musical work ever penned The second part of the pro- 
gramme contained Saint-Saéns’s Samson and Dalila ballet music, the 
Meistersinger, Ride of the Valkyries, Massenet’s Le Dernier Sommeil 
de la Vierge, and Liszt’s Rhapsody, No. 1,in F. These several items 
were all given in a highly satisfactory manner. There were two vocalists, 
Miss Hannah Jones and Mr. Nash. The lady was heard to great advan- 
tage in the somewhat hackneyed “ The Lost Chord” and the commonplace 
“The Soldier's tear.” Mr. Nash, who possesses a powerful bass voice, 
proved that he has still much to learn in the way of production and 
enunciation, At the next and last concert of this season we are promised, 
inter alia, Dvorak’s Spectre’s Bride, with Miss Annie Marriott and 
Messrs. Harper, Kearton and Bridson as solo vocalists. 

LrEDS.—The ninth rehearsal for the Festival chorus took place at the 
Philosophical Hall on Tuesday night, when Mr. Villiers Stanford’s 
Revenge was rehearsed. This Op. 24 of Mr. Stanford’s will materially add 
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to his reputation as a composer. The previous rehearsals have been 
occupied by Eizjah, /srael in Egypt, and the first part of St. Paul: 

MANCHESTER.—Sefior de Sarasate, assisted by Mr. W. G. Cusins, | 
gave a concert in Manchester on May 6. The small gallery,with half-crown | 
seats, was crowded to excess, while the body of the hall, all the seats in which 
were five shillings, was hardly more than two-thirds full. At three shillings 
a seat the whole hall would have been filled. It is a pity that concerts 
are so dear in England. Sejfior de Sarasate received an ovation at the 
close of Mendelssohn’s Concerto, which was, it is needless to say, mag- | 
nificently played. In this concerto, Mr. Cusins was a sympathetic 
accompanist. He also played a selection of solo pieces. 

READING.—A morning concert was given in the Old Town Hall, 
Reading, on Wednesday, last week, by the Berkshire Amateur Musical | 
Society, under the direction of Mr. John Francis Barnett. The first work | 
performed was “The Building of the Ship,” a cantata composed by 
Mr. John Francis Barnett expressly for the Leeds Triennial Musical 
Festival of 1880. The words were taken from one of Longfellow’s 
poems. The soloists were Miss Kate Flinn (soprano), Mrs. Richards | 
(contralto), Rev. A. C. Treherne (tenor), and Major Carter (baritone). | 
The orchestra included Mr. Liddle, leader; Mr. Calcott and Miss 
Venables, first violins ; Mr. E. Saunders and Mr. Reiter, second violins ; | 
Mr. Cohen and Mr. Dowson, violas; Mr. J. Saunders and Mr. Capel 
Cure, violoncellos ; Mr. Wilkes, contrabasso; organ, Mr. J. C. B. Tirbutt; 
piano, Miss Heathfield. The choir numbered about eighty, and included 
some of the leading vocalists of the county. 


FOREIGN. 


An opera entitled Die von Hutten by a grandson of the great Weber; 
has lately been produced with great success in Leipsic. 


The new theatre at Carlsbad, the building of which has cost a con- | 
siderable sum, is to be formally opened to-morrow. 

The tooth anniversary of the foundation of the Royal opera and other 
Royal theatres in Berlin will be celebrated on December 5 next. 


The closing of the Berlin opera house is announced for June 1, and | 
that of Vienna for June 15. | 

At the next festival of the Allgemeine Deutsche Musikverein to be | 
held at Sonderhausen from June 3 to June 7, seven works of Liszt are | 
to be given: the oratorio Christus, four symphonic poems, Hamle/ 
Hunnenschlacht, Ideale, and Ce gu’on entend sur la montagne, the Dance 
of Death for piano and orchestra, and songs. Besides these, there will be 
performances of various compositions of Wagner, Brahms, Tchaikowsky. 
Draeseke, Briickner, Damrosch, Nicodé, Urspruch, Zéllner, and others. | 
The solo vecalists will be Mdlles. Marie Brandt, Breidenstein, and 
Scharnack, and Herren Scheidemantel, Dierich, and Gemzburg. The 
pianists, Eugene d’Albert, Mdme. Rappoldi, and Urspruch, the violinists 
Halvi and Griinberg, and the violoncellist, Griitzmacher, have also 
promised their assistance. 

_ BRUSSELS, May 13.—That the operatic season which has just ended 
with disastrous results to the management, has nevertheless not been an 
idle one, may be seen by the list just published of works performed at the 
Théatre de la Monnaie. The total of 266 representations is made up of 
115 performances of grand opera, 120 of opera comique, and 31 of ballet. 
The Templiers, 31 ; Roméo et Juliette, 16 ; Il Barbiere di Sevilla, 15; Si 
) ¢tais roi, Pré aux Clercs, and Maitre de Chapelle, 13 ; Coppelia, 12; 
the Huguenots, 12: Farfadet, 10; Voyage en Chine, Ondine, Saint- 
Mégrin,9 ; Aida, l’Africaine, Pierrot macabre, and Bonsoir M. Pantalon, 8 ; 
Chalet, 7; Faust, Docteur Crispin, 6; la Favorita, la Traviata, Joconda 
and Haydee, 5; La Juive, La Figlia del Reggimento, Lucia di Lammermoor, 
Maitre Pathelin, and Gwendoline, 4; Rigoletto and I] Trovatore, 33 
Guillelmo Tell, Giralda, and a divertissement, 2; and Fra Diavolo, 1. 
To these should be added Lasalle’s Concert, 3 concerts given by the 
Russian choir, 1 act of Masaniello, and five masked balls, General satis- 
faction is felt at the decision of the authorities to entrust the new manage- 
ment of the theatre to MM. Joseph Dupont and Lapissida. Some 
misconception seems to exist regarding the cause of the late misfortune, 
and the theory that it is to be attributed in a great measure to the number 
of new works introduced during the reign of M. Verhurt, has been disputed. 
No doubt, however, a mistake was committed by keeping back so many 
cn till theend of the season. It has been pointed out that Les Zem- | 
, zers brought good pecuniary results, and that Gwendoline would probably | 
— done the same if produced earlier.—The announcement of M. 

upont’s Wagnerian Concert, which I have already briefly referred to, 
crowded the Théatre de la Monnaie to its full capacity on Monday last week, 
and the selections from 7yristan and Isolde, Stegtried, Gitterdimmerung, 
and the Watkure, were listened to with rapt attention from beginning to | 
— _Madlle, Phillippine d’Edelsberg and M. Van Dyck rendered the parts | 
: ristan and Isolde respectively with admirable effect, and Mdlle. Wolff 
2 ee parts, also made a most favourable impression.—The success of 
ca three recitals which have now taken place was a foregone 
wr gar: Here, as elsewhere, the impression made by his performances 
the 'kely to be speedily effaced. The following mot is attributed to 

virtuoso by Le Guide Musical. Speaking with a friend on the subject 
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of departures from the text in the course of his musical recitals, to which 
Rubinstein frankly pleaded guilty, he exclaimed, “I verily believe if all 
the notes I have let slip were put together, there would be enough for a 
concerto !” 

COPENHAGEN, May 9—Our Capellmeister, Johan Svendsen, has 
returned from Finland, where he gave two orchestral concerts, of which 
Finnish and Swedish papers speak very highly. Since his return to 
Copenhagen he has given two Philharmonic concerts, the last one 
yesterday, when he was assisted by the Swedish opera singer, Miss Ek, 
who, amongst other things, gave a new song by Joh. Svendsen, “ L’attente,” 
which was very fine indeed. After the last number, “ Suite Algérienne ” 
(Saint-Saéns), which was executed to perfection, Herr Svendsen was 
called back several times when the orchestra gave him a “ fanfare” as we 
call it in Danish. At the opera, Miss Ek has been singing Margaret, 
both in Gounod’s Faust and in Boito’s Mejistofele. She has a fine 
voice and is very dramatic, so the public has been enthusiastic about 
her. The German tenor, Erdmann, has been singing Masaniello, in 
Auber’s opera. He has a strong voice, but is rather fassé now. Our 
composer, Emil Hartmann, has returned to Copenhagen. His concerts 


| in Bremen and other German towns were as successful as those at 


Hamburgh. Further news next week. 

PARIS, May 11.-—At the Trocadero on Saturday last Liszt received an 
ovation, and his S?. EZizabeth was much applauded. Further details in my 
next.—Last night Rubinstein’s final recital took place at the Eden Theatre. 
It is impossible to describe the enthusiasm of the most distinguished auci- 
ence which ever filled a concert room in Paris. The receipts were nearly 
33,000 francs. All the large thoroughfares which surround the Eden 
Theatre were crowded with fashionable carriages until a very late hour, 
as the recital lasted until nearly midnight.—In a few days Liszt, who 
has since his return from London, been the guest of M. and Madame 
Munkaczy, will leave for Weimar. Rubinstein crosses the Channel on 


| Saturday, and so we may consider our musical season as virtually closed. 





Suction process, adapts Artificial Teeth at prices within the reach of all ; 
give the wearer the personal attractions of the Beauty and Comfort of Youth, 
and for Public Speakers c 


without it, 
Burning Feet. Soft Corns and Bunions disappear rapidly under its influence. 


“If the blood is life, nerve is the strength of man.” —WNatural Science. 


ROBUR NERVI, 
NERVE STRENGTHENER, 


Is A CERTAIN CURE FOR 


NEURALGIA, TOOTHACHE, HEADACHE, BILIOUSNESS, 


and all diseases which arise from a Disordered Stomach or over anxious Brain Work. 





| age preparation supplies Blood and Bone, two of the most important elements 


necessary to resuscitate the enervated constitution, eradicating all vitiated 


bile from the most bilious systems, and is a sure cure for all liver complaints. 


eee” 
To be obtained from all Chemists, or direct from 


Mr. MOYLE, Surgeon-Dentist and Chemist, 
BROADWAY, HAMMERSMITH, W., 
Jn Bottles, 28. od., 4s. 6d., and 115. 


Mr. MOYLE, Surgeon-Dentist, Broadway, Hammersmith, by his on 
whic 


omplete enunciation is combined with perfect mastication. 


EILLEM’S -PEDOLINE. 





ALL WHO SUFFER FROM TENDER FEET 

Its effect is marvellous. 
Jo Sufferer ought to be 
It relieves Hot and 


HOULD try a bottle of this wonderful Liniment. 
Walking becomes a Pleasure instead of Effort. 
It cures Excessive Perspiration of the Feet. 


It can be procured from all respectable Chemists, in bottles, 
1/13, 2/9, and 5/6. 





WHOLESALE AGENTS— 
JOHN SANGER & SONS, 252, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
Or direct from 
Mr. MOYLE, Surgeon-Dentist and Chemist, 
25, BROADWAY, HAMMERSMITH, W. 
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MUSIC AND SCHOOL. 


A Monthly Magazine, treating of Music, Education, the Drama, 
Art, Literature, and Sport and Pastimes. 


Edited and Published by HH. LAWRENCE HARRIS. 
PRICE ONE PENNY. 





NEW MUSIC NEW MUSIC. 
“ON ’CHANGE” MARCH, in C. By CHARLES 
HARRIS, M.A., Oxon - - 4/- 


THE SILVER CHIMES POLKA By FRANK 

BUTLER Be ae toy - - - - 
“HER SAILOR LAD.” Prize Song. By FRANK LOVER 
“ONE SUMMER DAY.” Song. By FRANK LOVER 


Copies of On Change" March and “ Silver Chimes" Polka, scored for full military bands, 
g ‘ y 
can now be purchased or had on hire from 


HARRIS & CO., Music Trade Protection Agency Offices, 
2, BROAD STREET BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.C. 
F. 


LISS? 
ezz6RGA 
Call and examine these Instruments, or send for Circular, before buying. 


Address—S. W. HERRICK, Manager, 
263, OXFORD STRENT, W:. 


Wholesale City Agent: PITMAN, 20, Paternoster Row. 





LADIES!!! WRITE FOR BOX OF PATTERNS. 

The Daily News Fashion Article says: ‘‘ Englishwomen no longer 
need to patronise the produce of foreign looms, so far as Woollen 
Textures are concerned. England has in some instances outstepped 
the competitors who were some years ago ahead of her. The 


DARLINGTON CROSS WARP SERGES 


are an instance of this. The texture is as soft and refined as anything 
we have had from abroad, and the union of warmth to lightness, so 
necessary to health, is in these materials brought to perfection. ‘The 
fineness of the wool of which they are composed—English wool, be 
it understood—imparts to the serges the admirable quality of draping 


Being made from two-fold yarn, both in warp and weft, they will 
be found practically untearable either way of the cloth ; for Boating, 





: unapproachablee TO BE HAD IN ALL THE NEWEST 
= COLOURINGS AND PATTERNS OF ALL THE DIF- 
= FERENT QUALITIES ARE SENT ON APPROBATION, 

¢ bhog ’ > POST FREE. Purchases of £1, carriage paid to any railway 
Direct from our own Mills, Station in Great Britain. Any quantity cut, at wholesale price 


(103d. to 3s. per yard.) 


HENRY PEASE & CO.’S SUCCESSORS, SPINNERS and 
MANUFACTURERS, The Mills, DARLINGTON, Estd. 1752. 


FIRST FOUR GRADES NOW READY. 
Frice Two Shillings each. 


Uncer the Sanction and Approval of the Rev. Sir FREDERICK A. GORE OUSELEY, 
Bart., M.A., Mus. Doc., and of Sir G. A. MACFARREN, Mus, Doc. 


THE MUSICIAN: 


4 GUIDE FOR PIANOFORTE STUDENTS, 
By RIDLEY PRENTICE. 


CONTAINS ANALYSES OF WELL-KNOWN PIECES PROGRESSIVELY ARRANGED, 
ENABLING THE PUPIL TO UNITE A STUDY OF MUSICAL FORM WITH THE 
ORDINARY PIANOFORTE PRACTICE. 

Saturday Review.—‘‘ We are far from suggesting that there is any royal 





road for acquiring technical knowledge, but we are quite certain Mr. Ridley | 


Prentice’s road is in every way the pleasantest that has yet been laid before any 
pianoforte student.” 

Academy.—‘‘A knowledge of form is imparted in simple and pleasant 
language. We heartily commend it to all who desire to understand, satisfactorily 
interpret, and enjoy beautiful music.” 

raphic.—‘‘ Written with the laudable purpose of helping the pianoforte 
student to understand and enjoy beautiful music.” 

School Board Chronicle.—‘“‘ A useful book for earnest teachers.’ 

Musical Review.—‘‘ Mr. Ridley Prentice has newly developed an important 
though much neglected branch of the teacher’s duties.” 


| application. 





in those soft folds now so essential from the point of view of fashion.” | 


Fishing, Riding, Walking, ‘Touring, Cycling, &c., they are | 


JOHN BELL & CO. (LIMITED) 
SYNDICATES 


FORMED DAILY FOR DEALING. 


STOCKS AND SHARES. 


EXTRAORDINARY PROFITS. 


IN 


Shares (with limited liability): Ordinary, £6 5s. each; 
Special, £25. 


63 & 64, NEW BROAD STREET, E.C. 
PROSPECTUS POST FREE. 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE. 


‘THREE PER CENT INTEREST, allowed on DEPOSITS, 
repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT ACCOUNTS calculated 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers. free of charge, the custody of Deeds, 
Writings, and other Securities and Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, 
Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and 
Annuities. 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free, on 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY’S ANNUAL 
RECEIPTS EXCEED FIVE MILLIONS. 
How. TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO GUINEAS 

PER MONTH, with immediate possession and no Rent to pay. Apply at 
the Office of the BiRKBECK BUILDING SocIETY, 29, Southampton Buildings, 
Chancery Lane. 

OW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND FOR FIVE 

SHILLINGS PER MONTH, with immediate possession, either for 
Building or Gardening purposes. Apply at the Office of the BIRKBECK FRER- 


MOLD LAND SOCIETY, as above. iis 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, on a avi 
» Manager. 








FRANCIS RAVENSCR 


THE ART OF SINGING. 








New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE, 
By T. A. WALLWORTH. 


A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music. and upon which he has 
cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Madame Alwina Valleria, Miss Lucy Franklein and other 
successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Size, price 7s. 
London: HAMMOND & CO. (late JuLLIEN), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, at his 
Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 





THE STOLBERG LOZENCE. 


FOR INVIGORATING AND ENRICHING THE VOICE, AND REMOVING 


cessful truss.”"—British Medical Journal, May 23, 1885. 


Monthly Musical Record.—‘‘ No more valuable work of the kind is in | 


existence.” 
W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & Co., PATERNOSTER SQUARE: 
And all Book and Music Sellers, 





AFFECTIONS OF THE THROAT. 
‘Of famed Stolberg’s Lozenge we've all of us heard.’ —Puach, October 21, 1865. 


DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 


Actors, Singers, Clergymen. and all who are desirous of improving and invigorating their 
Voice for Singing or Public Speaking should use this Lozenge. One trial will be sufficient to 
account for the great reputation it has sustained for so many years. ‘Testimonials from Patti, 
Grisi, Lablache, Santley, &c. Sold in Boxes, 1s. 14d, and 2s. 9d., by all Chemists throughout the 
United Kingdom and the Colonies. 


- HODGE’S 
IMPROVED TRUSS. 


“Very effective."—Zhe Lancet, Oct. 3, 1885. ‘*Very ingenious and suc- 





‘* Hodge’s ingenious truss is on the principle insisted on by Prof. Wood.”— 
Medicul Zimes, Oct. 10, 1885. 

‘*Its superiority over other instruments is likely to be demonstrated. The 
pad especially deserves attention ; certain to come into general use ; and the most 
perfect truss we have yet examined,” —A/edical Press and Circular, Oct. 21, 1885. 


HopcE & Co., 18, JAMES STREET, OXFORD STEET, LONDON, W, 
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